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“We Cannot Endorse Companionate Marriage” 


Requires rare idealistic background, says Intercollegiate 
Conference—Prof. Harry A. Overstreet and Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker lead discussions—Mr. Fairley’s sermon 


FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr. 


Fl Bisa s companionate marriage cannot be 
approved because it demands an edu- 
cational and idealistic background that is 
rare in the present stage of society was the 
unanimous conclusion of the first Inter- 
collegiate Conference held in the Middle 
Atlantic States under the auspices of the 
Joint Student Committee of Unitarian or- 
ganizations, October 19-21. The setting 
of the conference was Northover Camp, 
near Bound Brook, N.J., in the heart of 
Watchung Mountains. The theme was the 
American family, and discussions ranged 
chiefly about extra-marital relations, birth 
‘control, and the single standard. “How 
are we to guard against marriage growing 
stale?” was one of the questions presented 
by Prof. Harry A. Overstreet of the College 
of the City of New York. 

Enrollment at the Conference included 
twenty-five young people representing, 
from present or past association, eighteen 
institutions of collegiate rank. In charge 
of arrangements were Rey. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Hollis, L.I., chairman, Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson and Albert Pleydell of 
Plainfield, N.J. 

Friday evening and Saturday morning, 
while the delegates were gathering, were 
given over to recreation. Saturday after- 
noon the program included addresses by 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, director of field 
extension of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and Professor Overstreet, with 
each lecture followed by animated discus- 
sion. The evening closed with a candle- 
light service led by Hans A. Walleen of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Sunday morning the in- 
formal discussions were continued, and at 
eleven o’clock the morning service was 
conducted under the open sky by Rey. 


Edwin Fairley of Flushing, L.I., assisted _ 


by Dorothy Wood and Galen EH. Russell of 
the Old Fort Club, Brooklyn. 

The discussions allowed a frank and 
wholesome airing of opinions; and, al- 
though it was impossible to solve the prob- 
lems considered, the delegates voted the 
meetings well worth while, and urged the 
establishment of future conferences. 

Dr. Parker sketched the growth of the 
social hygiene movement in America from 
its inception on moral grounds by a com- 
mittee of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to its present status under the 
American Social Hygiene Association. She 
showed the part which medical, sociolog- 
ical, and law enforcement groups have 
played in the development of the move- 
ment, and stressed the responsibility of 
the home, the school, and the church in 
sex education. 

Professor Overstreet, speaking on the 
problems of marital relationships, stressed 
the change in the modern age from the 
“possessive” to the “creative” theory of 
marriage. “The first,’ he said, “is de- 
vastating, as it considers the woman only 
as the property of her husband. The 


second, through the thrill of companion- 
ship, will work, as it is creative intel- 
lectually and emotionally as well as 
physically. There is no formula for a 
happy marriage. People are individuals 
and cannot be put into a mold. But they 
must distinguish between the natural bio- 
logical urge and the love which at once 
identifies and stimulates two personalities. 
Man and woman must lose themselves in 
order to find themselves.” 

Mr. Fairley took as his sermon fae 
“The Attitude of a Religious Liberal 
Toward Marriage.” He pointed out that 
the religious liberal believes in the divine 
worth of human personality, a belief which 
demands clean living and a single standard 
of morality; that he is, if consistent, a 
liberal socially and economically, and must 
fight the specters of unemployment, bad 
housing, and other deterrents to success- 
ful marriage among the laboring classes; 
and that, being on the side of liberty, he 
will not be afraid to pioneer and to ex- 
periment in order to better social condi- 
tions. “A creative attitude is better than 
a conforming attitude,” he said. “What 
we want is ideals instead of commands. 
We are going to make the world a better 
place yet.” * 

The Findings Committee of the Confer- 
ence, composed of Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
chairman, Wayne Evans, Elizabeth Day 
Hawes, and Kingsley B. Leeds, submitted 
the following report: 


The Findings Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Conference held at Northover 
Camp, Bound Brook, N.J., October 19 to 
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21, 1928, reports animated discussions ‘of 
problems which cannot be solved in a 
week-end. These discussions, stimulated 
by the lecture of Dr. Parker on the growth 
of the social hygiene movement in America, 
and by that of Professor Overstreet on 
marital relations, ran the gamut of opin- 
ion, and inevitably led to but few definite 
conclusions. However, the frankness with 
which the problems were approached and 
the earnestness with which they were dis- 
cussed exposed a variety of significant 


‘view points. 


The principal moot questions on which 
opinion ranged far and wide were: 


1. To what degree and under what 
eonditions are extra-marital relations 
beneficial to all parties? 

2. How far should the fact that 
birth control methods are not one 
hundred per cent. perfect act as a 
deterrent to pre-marital and ave 
marital relations? 

38. Granted that a single standard of 
morality is desirable, what shall that — 
standard be? 


The following may be considered as con- 
clusions having the unanimous support of 
the delegates: 


1. That we cannot endorse compan- 
ionate marriage, as the working of it 
requires such an educational and 
idealistic background as is the excep- 
tion in the present stage of society; 
that true marriage is, however, a com- 
plete union of two companions, intel- 
lectually, physically, and emotionally. 

2. That preparation for marriage 
should be a part of preparation for 
life within the home-and the school, 
including education in methods of 
birth control and in the psychic and 
physical phases of sex. ; ; 

3. That we believe in the value of 
free and frank discussion of these 
matters, and heartily favor the build- 
ing up of other such conferences. 


Two Gardens 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 
Two gardens were planted side by side, 
One for the hour, one to abide. 
In the first there were flowers, 


Fragile, gay— 


Blossoms whose petals fluttered away 


On the slightest breeze; 


In the other grew two majestic trees 
Beneath which no flowers could be seen— 
Only the leaves where blossoms had been. 


Two gardens were planted side by side, 
One for the hour, one to abide. 

One soul plucked such blossoms as confess 
To a life of utter selfishness. 

The other had planted living seed 

And stripped the garden for human need. 


When, at harvest-time, the frost, one day 
Stole all the delicate flowers away, 
The oak and the evergreen breathed: 
But the gardens beneath our branches hide 
Seed that will grow and bloom again 


- And be gathered to serve the need of men.” 


“They died; 
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How Unitarian Church Aaa Fail! 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Federal Census report, in its effect preposterous and false, 
as study of real figures of growth proves 


+ Preposterous beyond words is any statement of church statistics which would indicate that the Uni- 


tarian fellowship has suffered a decrease of twenty seven per cent. in membership between 1916 and 1926. 

; Yet such a statement, culled from the tabulations of the Federal census, appeared in The Literary 
Digest of October 20, and misinformation of a similar nature has been printed repeatedly within the past 
year by a number of denominational journals and in the general press. 


reliability of statistics. 


Again is illustrated the doubtful 
Losses of this proportion could come about through nothing short of a general 


nation-wide defection from the churches, which has not taken place, or from some great holocaust or 
calamitous pestilence of which Unitarians were the special victims. 
The following story will show an unfailing increase in Unitarian numbers. 


HE DIGEST’S article on “The Church 

Growing by Millions” charges to the 
Unitarian denomination a decrease from 
82,515 members in 1916 to 60,152 in 1926, 
or a net loss of 22,363. The Census Bureau 
itself does not regard this as a just deduc- 
tion to be made from its figures, and ad- 
visedly omits to specify the loss. The 
report plainly states in _ its 
summary of Unitarianism: 


“Since the 1916 figures include the 
constituency of some churches, re 
ported in place of membership, and 
are therefore not strictly comparable 
with the 1926 membership, no increase 
or decrease is shown.” Elsewhere, ia 
pointing out comparative data, the 
same report explains: “In connection 
with the 1916 and earlier censuses 
some of the [Unitarian] churches re- 
ported constituency in place of mem- 
bership. As a result, the membership 

figures for the earlier censuses are 
. somewhat too large for fair compari- 


son with the 1926 data, which include 


actual membership only.” 


This explanation should be taken into 
consideration in making use of the census 
figures. ? 


An Unfailing Increase 


It is an indisputable fact that Unitarians 
as such are far more interested in ideas 
than in the numbers in their organization. 
It was true from the beginning. It con- 
tinues to be true in the present—perhaps 
to a less degree. 

Until eight years ago the American Uni- 
tarian Association made no effort to com- 
pile accurate statistics of the numerical 
strength of the Unitarian body. Since 
1920, however, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, edi- 


tor of the Unitarian Year Book, has: 
‘gathered these figures so that comparisons 
have been possible since that date. 


A study of the statistics published 
annually in the Year Book since 1920 
shows a steady rise in the figures rep- 

' 


resenting both the constituency and 
the actual membership. The same un- 
failing increase is shown also in the 
average membership and constituency 
of the individual church. 


If the Church in America is “radiating 
with health and rapidly growing” as The 
Digest article asserts, Unitarianism is hav- 
ing its modest share in the growth. Since 
1920, the growth in membership has risen 
from 51,156 to 63,690; constituency, from 
103,936 to 181,240. The latter figures are 
for 1926. 


Members and Constituents 


The loose method employed by many of 
the ministers in figuring their church 
membership to furnish to the Census 
Bureau, a method which counted the 
chureh constituency as membership, was 
discovered by Mr. Forbes when he began 
systematically to collect membership 
statistics. 

There is a difference between constitu- 
ency and membership, and since 1920 he 
has asked for precision in distinguishing 
between the two. He has compiled and 
printed figures on both constituency and 
membership. 


A comparison based upon the consti- 
tuency of Unitarian churches in 1926 
would show a gain since 1916 of al- 
most 50,000. This increase would 
come much nearer the truth of the 
matter than the twenty-seven per 
cent. loss, to which attention is di- 
rected by careless readers of the 
census tabulations. 


It would seem that no accurate com- 
parisons of membership can be arrived at 
from the use of census figures, for a plain 
reason. Its report states that, in general, 
“the exact definition of membership de- 
pends upon the constitution and practice 
of the church or denomination under con- 
sideration. Each church was instructed 
to report the number of its members dc- 
cording to the definition of ‘member’ uscd 


in that particular church or organization. 
In some religious bodies the term ‘member’ 
is applied only to communicants, while in 
others it includes all baptized persons, 
and in still other bodies it covers all en- 
rolled persons.’”’ Membership in one de- 
nomination, as reported by the Census 
Bureau, may require a profession of faith, 
baptism by immersion, and the vote of the 
local chureh, while another church may 
accept either “birthright” members or 
those who have made application. The 
membership reported for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for example, comprises 
all baptized persons, including infants, on 
the parochial registers. To be a member 
of the church the Unitarian is not re- 
quired to subscribe to any strict religious 
dogma, but a distinction is made between 
a constituent and an enrolled member. 
The membership totals are affected by 
the fact that Unitarian membership is 
practically limited, in the census tabula- 
tions, to adults, with only one per cent. 
under thirteen years of age. The Congre- 
gationalists report more than twice that 
proportion; and the percentage increases 
among other well-known denominations, 
such as the Friends, whose membership 
includes sixteen and a half per cent. under 
thirteen years, and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, which reports over twenty- 
six per cent. of children under that age. 


Large Financial Gains 


Here is another curious fact. The 
census figures omit the membership of 
federated churches. If a Unitarian and 
a Universalist society are added together, 
the result is zero. That is what it means. 
Neither of the denominations is counted. 
Both lose. By this process the complete 
union of the two bodies, to which many of ~ 
the adherents of both look forward, would, 
in the eyes of the Census Bureau, wipe 
Unitarians and Universalists from the face 
of the earth. 

The Unitarian fellowship, like other 
denominations, lost 14.1 per cent. of its 
churches from 1916 to 1926, a considerable 
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number through federation with other 
churches. A similar loss is recorded by 


The Christian Register 


each one hundred women, while the Con- 
gregational fold has but 60.8 men to one 
hundred women. 


the census in many of the Protestant Ge- 
nominations: the Congregationalist loss 
was 14.8 per cent., the Christian Chureh 
17.3, the Advent Christian 16.9, the Uni- 
versalist 22.6, the Friends 11.2, taking 
them at random from the list. 

The average membership in the indi- 
vidual Unitarian church, according to the 
1926 census, is 170, or five more than Mr. 
Forbes claims. To continue the compari- 
son, the local Congregationalist church 
averages 175 members. In division be- 
tween men and women the Unitarians have 
the advantage, with over seventy men to 


Church membership has increased, and 
along with the gains the cost of 
maintenance has overleaped all bounds. 


According to the census figures, the 
Unitarian churches expended in 1926 
almost $2,000,000 more than in 1916, 
or $3,418,975 as against $1,485.556. 
While the churches are fewer in num- 
ber, the valuation of.the buildings in 
1926 was twelve and a half millions in 
excess of that in 1916, or $27,713,554 
as against $15,247,349. ; 


Growth Since 1920 of Unitarian Church 
Membership and Constituency 
Statistics Published in Unitarian Year Books 
1920 
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This gain is not peculiar to Unitarian 
churches. In the other denominations 
there has been a similar doubling of valua- 
tion and of expenditure, resulting from 
demands caused by the increased develop- 
ment of the social consciousness of the 
church as well as from the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

In its issue of December 1, 1927, THE 
REGISTER printed an explanation of the 
inaccurate and misleading census figures 
which were given wide publicity at that 
time and which gave an impression of 
astounding losses in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship in the last decade. At that time Mr. 
Forbes sent to each church a communica- 
tion in which he asserted :. 

“Since the Year Book began to gather 
denominational statistics there has been 
no loss, but rather a steady growth in both 
constituency and membership.” 

The accompanying tabulation of member- 
ship statistics in the Unitarian Churches, 
prepared by Mr. Forbes, bears out his 
statement. Its perusal should have a 
heartening effect on those whose spirits 
may have sagged at the intimation, based 
on census data, that Unitarianism seemed 
headed toward rapid extermination. 


In Honor of Dr. Dodson 


Twenty-five years minister of Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis—Reception, 
messages, an editorial 


The Church of the Unity in St. Louis, 
Mo., gave a reception in the church Oc- 
tober 14, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. George 
R. Dodson, to celebrate Dr. Dodson’s 
twenty-fifth year as minister. Invitations 
were sent to the congregations of the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, the 
chureh in Alton, Ill, Washington Uni- 
versity faculty associates of Dr. Dodson, 
and other friends in the city. Many letters 
of good wishes were received. 

Last spring the young people of the 
church published a church yearbook which 
was dedicated to Dr. Dodson, and which 
served as their expression of appre- 
ciation for his long years of service and 
inspiration. 

In the course of editorial comment on 
the anniversary, The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat said: 

“In view of the simplicity of the man, 
it is especially fitting that the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his purposeful ministry 
should have been marked by the unosten- 
tatious reception tendered by members of 
the congregation and attended by his 
parishioners and many other friends. It 
was an expression Dr. Dodson and Mrs. 
Dodson, who shared the demonstration of 
admiration and good will, could enjoy with 
perfect understanding. ; 

“Dr. Dodson is a clergyman of deep 
learning. He is a teacher of unusual 
force, both from his pulpit and in his 
capacity as professor of philosophy at 
Washington University. He is eminent in 
the domain of psychology, is a graceful 
and impressive public speaker, and has 
been in demand for all sorts of public 
gatherings. In short. Dr. Dodson has con- 
tributed materially to the intellectual as 
well as the spiritual life of St. Louis.” 


~ 
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church gathering, 


has overcome it.’ 
flourishes with unabated, even increased 
vigor, over the globe. . . . And he goes on 
fo say, ‘I can... reiterate my belief in 


HERE is an amazing amount of self- 

criticism in Protestantism. We have 
been made aware of certain defects in 
our Protestant churches by persons out- 
side and against all churches, but in recent 
years and to-day the criticism of our 
churches from within has been constant, 
and drastic. Scarcely a 
council, assembly, or 
conference takes place without such criti- 
cism. Now it is directed against the ser- 
mon, or the neglect of church attendance, 


widespread, 


or the divided state of the churches, and 


again it points to the process of disin- 
tegration that is going on in the whole 
Protestant church world. 

This self-criticism may or may not be a 
bad thing. It certainly shows that there 
is not much danger from self-complacency, 
nor from lack of high idealism as to what 
our churches should be; on the other hand, 
much of this criticism is due to mere 
fault-finding, or irritableness from lack of 
personal success, or the desire to “knock,” 
or a false standard of measurement as to 
what constitutes the essential life and the 
glory of Protestantism. We should learn 
something from the one group of critics, 
and be patient with the other group that 
try our nerves. 


Critics of Protestantism 


The strange thing is, however, that per- 
sons who crilicize Protestantism are ex- 
pressing their views with respect to the 
confident to-morrows of American Cathol- 
icism. Some do so, of course, without 
satisfaction, indeed with apprehension ; 
but nevertheless they entertain their hopes 
or their fears of a Catholicized America. 
Thus Bertrand Russell is reported to have 
declared his expectation of a great future 
for Catholicism the world over, and 
Gamaliel Bradford is definitely on record 
as believing in the disintegration of Prot- 
estantism and the great future of Cathol- 
icism in our country. In his interesting 
and informing book, “Life and I,” page 
189, he writes: 

“Tt appears to some of us that Prot- 
estantism ... opened at the very start 
the road that led to its own destruction. 
... Thus, it seems, again to the com- 
plete outsider, that the Catholic Church, 
with its wonderful power of recuperation, 
has far the best chance of being the form 
of Christianity that will be alive five hun- 
dred years hence, if any is. Again and 
again, the Church has seemed on the edge 


of destruction. A hundred and fifty years 


ago, Frederick the Great wrote of it: 


‘Nothing but a miracle can resuscitate 


the Church: a terrible stroke of apoplexy 
Yet the Church to-day 


the extraordinary power of adaptation 
has enabled the Church in the past 
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: Will Soasies States Become Catholic? 


An examination of the prestige and power of the Church 


DANIEL EVANS 


Professor Evans, because he is a thinker 
and a theologian, sees into the truths, hid- . 
den from practical persons who are learn- 
ing these days, however, that there is a 
real idea at the heart of our country. 
Church-and-State makes a great question, 
because it goes down to a deep theory, 
and it takes a scholar who knows the 
vital power of metaphysics to bring forth 
the tremendous importance of the theory 
in our national life. Other phases of re- 
ligion are also treated. Ponder this article. 


to survive the most shattering blows and 
that seems capable of giving it a future 
of unpredictable power and glory.’ ” 

If these non-Catholics expect such a 
future for Catholicism, it is not surprising 
if the devout Catholics should cherish the 
same expectation. It was said in a public 
address by a Protestant leader that when 
he was delegated to interview a Catholic 
priest in a New England village to secure 
his co-operation in the securing of a com- 
munity settlement for all the people, he 
was cordially received, patiently listened 
to, and then taken to the window and 
asked to look upon the whole village; and 
then the priest remarked that more than 
half the village was already his parish, 


- and, in a few years, the whole of it would 


be his parish, and’ raised the question, 
Why then should he unite with the other 
chureh leaders to build the community 
house? Let them gu ahead with their 
building plans. They would be building 
the house for him, for it was only a matter 
of years before it would come into his 
possession. It was said with singular con- 
fidence. For this priest and others like 
him, these non-Catholic predictors of the 
future are telling the truth, whether they 
like it or not. 

The grounds for such predictions of the 
future of Catholicism in the United States 
and elsewhere are numerous. No student 
of institutions can survey the history of 
the Catholic Church through the cen- 
turies and observe the solidity of its or- 
ganized structure and note its amazing 
power of adaptation to its environment 
and see the impression it makes on its 
multitudinous worshipers, and its ability 
to serve all sorts and conditions of reli- 
gious persons in one and the same service, 
and the way'it ministers to human beings 
at all periods of their development and in 
all the crises of their lives, and the grip 
it has on the conscience of its adherents, 
and upon their affections and hopes with 
respect to their beloved dead—no student 
can observe these potent facts without 
being profoundly impressed, without see- 
ing some reason for the view that Catho- 
licism holds the future in its hands. 

Moreover, in times of reaction, when 
there is need for the stability of society 
and the conservation of the past heritage, 
the Catholic Church becomes a_ great 
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power and wields tremendous influence; 
it then gathers to itself conservative 
minds and consolidates its own forces and - 
positions. It is patent to all that this is 
the situation that has arisen and _ pre- 
vailed since the World War, and it is 
this situation which has given the Catholic 
Chureh its great opportunity, in Europe 
especially and to a Jesser degree in our 
country. It has always allied itself with 
the forces and tendencies that make for 
stability. In periods of progress, it loses 
its power and prestige. 


If a Catholic President 


Without doubt, if a Catholic be- 
comes President of the United States, 
the Catholic Church will gain im- 
mensely in prestige and influence, even 
if there is no direct connection be- 
tween the administration and the 
Church. 


If the United States, in the compara- 
tively near or distant future, becomes 
Catholic, one wonders what will happen? 
It is not without interest, nor perhaps 
profit, to consider what life would be in 
our country if the Catholic Chureh should 
become the dominant force. Certainly it 
would not all be to the bad, though there 
are some Protestants who think it would 
be wholly bad, and they rejoice that long 
before that fateful date they will be in 
the eternal world, beyond the reach and 
power of the Church. The churches in 
our country would be fewer in number, 
better placed for ministration, more beau- 
tiful in appearance, and far more crowded 
than. they are at present. There would be 
an immense saving in economic waste and 
overhead charges. There would be more 
religious instruction in the public schools, 
and these schools would be directly under 
the supervision, and in the care, and for 
the interest, of the Church. The hospitals 
would also be the institutions and agen- 
cies of the Church. Doubtless there would 
be less rigor in social customs and in 
certain moral matters, as in Prohibition 
and Sunday observance; for the Catholic 
Church has more tolerant views of atti- 
tudes toward drinking customs and amuse- 
ments than Puritan Protestantism. It is 
a question difficult to determine - what 
changes might take place in American 
politics. Doubtless, however, there would 
be a Catholic Party which wouid have 
the controlling power in all political mat- 
ters, and this would have tremendous in- 
fluence upon our international relations, 
now for good, and again, bad. 

As to the inner life of the soul, the 
changes would be profound and _ very 
subtle. If the United States should be- 
come predominantly Catholic, without the 
influence of Protestantism upon it, then 
the religious life would become more 
ritualistic, sacramental, external, priestly, 
and, with the finer souls, mystical. It 
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would lose much of its ethical quality, 
prophetic character, personal value, and 
free spirit. : 

It is important for us all to recognize 
the fact that if Protestantism becomes 
completely disintegrated and passes away, 
and the field is given over entirely to the 
Catholic Church, then there will be a con- 
siderable loss to Catholicism itself. Cathol- 
icism is at its best where Protestantism 
. is strongest. It is at its worst where there 
is no Protestantism at all. Catholicism is 
at its best in Great Britain and in the 
United States. Catholicism owes far more 
to Protestantism than it realizes. In its 
new institutional agencies and in its social 
programs, it has learned and copied much 
from the Trotestant churches. In its 
moral life, the Puritan strain in its own 
historic life has received reinforcement, 
and a new edge has been given its con- 
science with respect to many moral mat- 
ters and customs. And the spirit of free- 
dom is stronger and is ever on the point 
of breaking its fetters. Even in the matter 
of church and state, the Protestant prin- 
ciple of their separation has made in- 
roads, and some distinguished and ob- 
secure Catholics are convinced “separatists” 
in this respect. In view of these facts, 
were I a devout Catholic, I would pray, 
from motives of religion and patriotism, 
to have the time long deferred before the 
United States should become Catholic. 


In the Near Future? 


Will this event, or transformation, so 
devoutly hoped for by some, and so ter- 
ribly dreaded by others, take place in the 
near or distant future? Do these persons, 
who wish or fear this transformation, 
take into consideration all the factors in 
the situation? Gamaliel Bradford tells us 
that a friend of his, ‘“‘who when I urge 
this prospect of a great future of the 
Catholic Chureh, even in the United 
States, answers me as follows: ‘It may 
be so: but to me, as to most average. Prot- 
estant Americans, there seem to be three 
insuperable objections to Catholicism, 
three elements which seem to be vital to 
it and to which few Protestant Americans 
born could ever reconcile themselves: a 
celibate clergy ; an allegiance to an earthly 
power which claims at any time to super- 
sede one’s allegiance to one’s own country, 
whenever the two come into conflict; and 
a rooted, indomitable opposition to free- 
dom of intellectual activity. Can you 
separate those things from the Catholic 
Church, and can it ever regain its world 
domination so long as it insists upon 
them?” In spite of the fact that to 
yamaliel Bradford these three things seem 
fundamentally Catholic, he nevertheless 
holds to his view of the great future of 
Catholicism in this country. : 

If one expects the United States to be- 
come Catholic, then he has tremendous faith 
in that institution. The Catholic popula- 
tion in this country at the present time, ac- 
cording to the preliminary census report 
just made public, numbers only 18,604,850 
members, and this figure includes all bap- 
tized persons on the Church rolls. This 
means practically the whole Catholic popu- 
lation—children, youth, and adults. There 
are about a hundred million’ Americans 
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who are not Catholic. This non-Catholic 
multitude must be changed in their funda- 
mental beliefs and attitudes before the 
United States can become Catholic. Of 
these hundred millions, some have no in- 
terest in any church; others are reli- 
gious, but are not church attendants; large 
numbers are of the Jewish faith; and the 
largest group is composed of the Protes- 
tant churches. To change many of these 
from their present position to the Catholic 
position will be a herculean, if not an 
impossible task. The statistical argument 
is dead set against such a transformation 
in our country. And it must be borne in 
mind that the Catholic Church does not 
keep all whom it baptizes. It, too, has its 
leakage. There should be many more mil- 
lions of Catholics in this country, from 
natural increase from immigration and 
from the growth of the Catholic popula- 
tion, than there are. The Catholic Church, 
as well as the Protestant churches, is 
confronted with the problem of holding its 
own members. 

Then, too, the Cathdlic Church is con- 
fronted by the powerful intellectual forces 
of the modern world, which are under- 
mining the foundations of its whole dog- 
matic structure. Historical scholarship is 
discrediting its claims and revealing its 
disregard for truth. Seience has made 
débris of its theory of the world. Phi- 
losophy has made inroads upon its inter- 
pretation of the meaning and value of 
life. And the liberal spirit challenges it 
on all vital issues and interests. If, then, 
these intellectual forces continue this 
work, the Catholic Church will have less 


rather than greater influence in the future 


than it has now. There is nothing that 
the Catholic authorities fear so much as 
the modern spirit, for they well know how 
much it is opposed to the Church. 

Moreover, the modern political temper 
grows more and more democratic and 
the appeal of patriotism is very strong, 
and these frequently run counter to the 
Church; and when they do, it is the 
Shureh that suffers. We need only recall 
the fact that, in the World War, it was 
not the Catholic interest, but the patriotic 
claim, that proved the stronger. Catholics 
were arrayed against Catholics, as well as 
Protestants against Protestants, and for 
both groups the demand of the country 
was paramount. Then, too, even in Catho- 
lie countries, like France and Italy, the 
country takes precedence of the church. 
The separation of church and state has 
been brought about. And even if the 
dream of and the demand for temporal 
power are still cherished and made by the 
papacy, it is all in vain. We have, there- 
fore, to take into account this tremendous 
power of patriotism and democracy and 
see therein forces which will militate 
against our country becoming Catholic. 
And within the Catholic Church itself 
there is a radical division of conviction 
as to the relation of chureh and state. 
While the dream of temporal power and 
interference in the state by the chureh 
still troubles some, others have been 
awakened from such dream-sleep and live 
wide-awake in the actual world and realize 
that the church and state must be kept 
separate, 
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Still further, the moral forees of the 
modern world are not working for the 
supremacy of the Catholic Church in our 
country. In times of reaction, from fear 
and because of the need of order, the 
Catholic Church increases its power; but 
in times of progress, its power wanes, 
and the moral forces outside, and even 
against, the Church become dominant. 
The free spirit demands the right to 
think without constraint, or with foregone 
conclusions; the right to live by the con- 
victions of one’s own moral consciousness ; 
the right to express and realize the whole 
nature; even the right to make moral and 
racial experiments in the dangerous art 
of living—the herd instinct is strong, but 
it does not have its own way. The in- 
dividual conscience has the final say, and 
makes its last stand against the Church 
itself. It has ever been so, and there is 
no reason to suppose it will not continue 
to be so. 


More Appreciation Needed 


Once more, it is well for us to remember 
that Protestantism had its rise in a reli- 
gious motive, and, as long as this motive 
controls, the Catholic Church will not be- 
come dominant in our country. The right 
of the individual soul to come into direct, 
immediate, and original relation with God, 
and not to be dependent upon the media- 
tion of a Church which alone has the 
truth of God and the blessing of grace— 
this right is inviolable. This high privi- 
lege of fellowship with God in the inner 
chamber is the dearest possession of the 
free religious soul. This motive made for 
the rise and continuance of the Protestant 
movement, and, as long as it is powerful 
in the religious life of the American 
people, Jewish, Christian, the Catholic 
Church will not command the future of 
our country. 

We remarked at the beginning that there 
is much self-criticism in Protestantism and 
that it has its wholesome aspect, but there 
is equal- need that there be more self- 
appreciation. It is time to think of the 
strength of Protestantism as well as of its 
weakness, of its perfections as well as its 
defects, of its virtues as well as of its 
vices, of its unity as well as of its divi- 
sions, of its glory as well as of its shame. 
and of its Christian spirit as well as of 
its worldly temper. 


Old South Forum Speakers 


Aéronauties as it bears on world peace 
will be the subject for the first meeting 
of the Old South Forum’s fourteenth 
series, in Boston, Mass., which begins Sun- 
day afternoon, November 4, in Old South 
Church. The speaker is to be Major Gen- 
eral John F. O’Ryan, president of the 
Colonial Air Transportation Company. 
On Armistice Day, Prof. S. L. Joshi, who 
first came to this country as Carnegie 
exchange professor from India, and who 
is now head of the department of com- 
parative religion and Hindu philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, will speak on 
“Gandhi as the\ Prophet of a New Era.” 

Eva Le Gallienne, director of the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, comes November 18; 
George W. Coleman, November 25; 
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Charles Brandon Booth, long associated 
with his mother, Maud Ballington Booth, 


in work for prisoners, December 2; James 


Waterman Wise, son of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, December 9; Upton Close (Josef 
Washington Hall), correspondent in the 
Far East, December 16; John Cowper 
Powys, December 30; J. Malcolm Bird, 
January 6; Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones, new 
president of Fisk University, January 18. 
Other speakers will be announced later. 
In response to repeated requests on the 
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part of those who find themselves unable 
to wait on the street in stormy weather 
for the building to open, a_ side-door 
ticket, which admits two persons, coming 
together, to all twenty meetings, is avail- 
able this year for a nominal fee. These 
tickets are now ready at the Meeting- 
House, or may be obtained afternoons 
between two and five o’clock, at 816 Little 
Building, the office of Mary. Caroline 
Crawford, manager of the Forum. Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner is again chairman of 
the meetings. 


Fundamentalists Try New Tactics 


Referendum in twenty States, beginning in Arkansas, November 6 


OTERS of Arkansas are to decide on 

November 6 whether the evolutionary 
origin of man is or is not to be taught in 
the tax-supported schools and colleges of 
that State. 

This is the first popular initiative vote 
on this issue, but it will not be the last. 
Generals of the country-wide Fundamen- 
talist campaign are trying a new tactic: 
they are carrying the question to the 


_“plain people.” In Tennessee and Missis- 


sippi the Fundamentalists went directly 
to the legislatures. They have announced 
their intention of placing this question on 
the ballot in every one of the twenty 
States that have initiative laws. 

‘These States are Arkansas, Arizona, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
California, and Colorado. In one of these, 
Mississippi, as well as Tennessee, an anti- 
evolution statute has been enacted by the 
Legislature; in several of the others, 
yarious attempts at such legislation has 
failed; and all but four of these States 
are in the North and the West. 

It is a brilliant idea of the anti-evolu- 
tionists to settle the issue by majority 
yote, but this strategy will defeat them in 
the end. As the journal, Hvolution, points 
out: 

“For the first time in history the ques- 
tion of evolution is to be submitted for 
popular referendum. Four hundred thou- 
sand voters in Arkansas, their passions 
and prejudices aroused by preacher and 
politician, are to answer. 

“As long as the Fundamentalists tried 
to get anti-evolution laws only through 
the legislatures, there was a good chance 
to defeat them. It was possible to present 
the positive evidence of evolution to the 
legislators that had to decide the question ; 
but how will you submit the evidence to 
the voters of a whole State? This new 
method of appealing to popular referendum 
gives the Fundamentalists a tremendous 
advantage for the present and practically 
assures their victory in Arkansas. And 
this Arkansas referendum is not an iso- 
lated event. The battle beginning there 
is only the first skirmish of a battle that 
will have to be waged in every one of the 
twenty States that have an initiative and 
referendum law.” 

When the Fundamentalists have cap- 


tured these States, they will bid for na- 


tional control, having popular prejudice 


on their side and learning well their les- 
sons from the record of the Anti-Saloon 
League, this journal continues. But, while 
winning victories, they will dig their own 
graves. The more Fundamentalists agitate 
the question, the greater opportunity they 
will create for popular education. People 
will want to learn what the controversy 
is all about; they will find out what eyo- 
lution and the scientific method really 
are; and their increased knowledge will 
nullify all the anti-evolution laws on the 
books. 

Evolution respects the Fundamentalists 
for their sincerity in seeking to safeguard 
their children from what they consider to 
be dangerous doctrine; but, as it says 
editorially : “We cannot respect publishers 
that deliberately put out misleading texts 
for the sake of ‘business,’ nor pussy-footing 
authors that are willing to cash in on 
these deplorable prejudices by lending 
their names to books that feed the growing 
mind on mere husks instead of the solid 
grain of truth.” 

The Arkansas measure is patterned after 
the law now on the statute books of Mis- 
sissippi. It provides: “That it shall be 
unlawful for any teacher or other in- 


structor in any University, College, Nor-- 


mal, Public School, or other institution 
of the State, which is supported in whole 
or in part from public funds derived by 
State or local taxation, to teach the 
Theory or Doctrine that mankind ascended 
or descended from a lower order of 
animals,’ and that it shall likewise be 
unlawful to provide textbooks teaching 
such a theory. Violation is to be punished 
by a fine not to exceed $500 and by loss 


-of position. 


This represents the form which anti- 
evolution measures are now generally tak- 
ing, as distinguished from the Tennessee 
statute, which is avowedly pro-Bible. It 
makes unlawful the teaching of “any 
theory that denies the story of the Divine 
Creation of man as taught in the Bible, 
and to teach instead that man has de- 
scended from a lower order of animals.” 

Maynard Shipley, founder and president 
of the Science League of America and 
author of “The War on Modern Science,” 
put the whole situation in a few words in 
a radio talk when he said: 

“The conflict is between two opposing 
cultures, two irreconcilable views of the 
world and of life. It cannot end in a 
‘peace without victory,’ but must continue 
until one prevails. There is the method 
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of science, and there is the method of tra- 
dition, and every serious-minded man and 
woman must choose between them.” 


Twin State Federation 


Holds first autumn conference at Peter- 
boro, N.H.—Attendance cup 
to Wilton Society 


The newly formed Twin State Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions 
held its first autumn conference at the 
Unitarian Church in Keene, N.H., October 
20 and 21, and awarded the attendance 
cup to the society of Wilton, N.H., eighty- 
nine per cent. of whose members were 
present. 

The conference opened with a banquet, 
at which Elton N. Roberts of Keene, presi- 
dent of the Federation, was toastmaster. 
Following the banquet, there were short 
speeches by Virginia L. Frederick, field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., on “Why We 
Are Here”; by Ruth M. Twiss, secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U., who brought greetings 
from the national organization; and by 
Elizabeth Hall, chairman of the young 
people’s conferences at Star Island, on 
“The Shoals in 1929.” The evening’s pro- 
gram consisted of stunts put on by the 
members of the Keene Unity Club and 
dancing; and at the close a traditional 
Shoals candlelight service was led by R. 
Putnam Kingsbury of Keene. 

Sunday morning two group conferences 
were held before the church service, one 
on problems of local societies, and the 
other on the national organization. The 
church service was led by Kenneth Vose 
of Keene, assisted by Arlene Hodgdon of 
Portsmouth, N.H., and G. Arthur Fuller 
of Burlington, Vt., and Rey. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Keene preached the conference 
sermon on “Realizing Religion as a 
Unifying Power.” 

Immediately after the church service, 
the Federation held its business meeting. 
A letter was read from the New Hamp- 
shire _Conference, sending “cordial and 
friendly greetings” and pledging to the 
Federation “hearty support in any and all 
ways possible.’ Resolutions thanking 
those persons who had made possible the 
conference were passed, and also a resolu- 
tion expressing gratitude “to the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, the national 
Women’s Alliance, and the national Lay- 
men’s League for their generous financial 
contribution to the Y. P. R. U., thereby 
expressing their confidence in the Y. P. 
R. U. as the foundation of the future 
liberal church.” 

In the afternoon, Rev. Robert W. Jones 
of Bulfinch Place Church and the Parker 
Memorial, Boston, Mass., spoke on “The 
Fellowship of Social Justice,’ of which 
he is president; and Rey. Robert Raible 
of Peterboro, N.H., on “The Responsibility 
of Young People to the Community.” The 
closing service was led by Mr. Hawes. 

Societies represented were Keene, Peter- 


boro, Nashua, Concord, Wilton, Ports- 
mouth, Franklin, and Andover, N.H., 
Burlington, Vt., and Winchendon, Mass. 


The delegates were enthusiastic about the 
conference, and plans are already under 
way for a spring conference sometime 
in April. 
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Politics Isn’t Rotten 


NE IMPATIENT PARSON rises to define the 
religious issue. He does it neatly, speaking 
from Life’s “bunkless” platform. 

Nearly every politician that has taken the stump [he says], 
is having something to say about the ministers of the country 
trying to put religion into politics. I’m a minister. And as a 
minister I think that I can speak with more authority con- 
cerning my profession than any stump speaker in this country. 
And I will tell the world that we are not half so interested 
in getting religion into politics as we are in getting a little 
religion into some of our politicians. 

In the opinion of this parson, Rey. Herman \il- 
liam Forbes, a “bunkless” politician would go be- 
fore the electorate and say: “You know me well 
enough to know that I haven’t religion enough to be 
bothered with a religious issue.” 

“There’s a cry in the air,” says Mr. Forbes, “that 
politics is rotten. According to my humble opinion, 
people should get that idea out of their heads. 
Politics is not rotten. It’s the politicians that cause 
the offensive odor.” 


A Theological “Revolution”? 


EN AND BRETHREN, something has oc- 
curred on the theological scene, and we must 

tell you. Emil Brunner has been here to expound 
-to us a brand-new system of thinking, which, wise 
men of a certain type say, is going to save us from 
three fates—Fundamentalism, Modernism, and Hu- 
manism. Brunner gives us “the theology of crisis” ; 
and that word “crisis” means not the ordinary 
climax of uncertainty, but something very different. 
Douglas Horton has just announced a book called 
“The Word of Man and the Word of God,” being a 
translation by him from the German of Brunner’s 
system. Karl Barth is another great apostle of the 
crisis theology. Mr. Horton calls the work of both 
men a “revolution.” They have “rediscovered” 
Protestantism. Not sinee Schleiermacher, more 
than a century ago, have we had such a revival in 
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religious thinking. The youth of Europe are flock- 
ing to hear Brunner and Barth at Zurich. The 
theological department there has been trebled in 
size in three years. Some of the other schools are 
dwindling. What is this new teaching? Says Mr. 
Horton, in The Congregationalist: 

“Tt is far more than a theology. It conceives it- 
self to be the crisis of all theology: it points out at 
once our need for the best theology and the poverty 
of that best: it insists that unless God reveals Him- 
self, all our thinking is as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. Patiently it has surveyed all the 
departures of the human spirit in modern times not 
only in theology, but in religion, morality, philoso- 
phy, science, and economics as well, and it has shown 
in each case how incapable they are of serving as 
approaches to reality. God can be found neither at 
the end of a theological disquisition nor at the end 
of a logical presentation of any sort. Man does not 
discover God: God bursts in upon man. This is 
what is meant by ‘crisis.’ ” 

Will this thing recapture the evangelical values 
of the early Christian Church and the Church of 
the Reformers? Mr. Horton thinks it will. It is 
a preachers’ movement. “It has already re-invigor- 
ated the pulpit of Europe as surely as the content- 
less type of modernism has weakened it.” We await 
the book, and commend it for immediate reading by 
all our ministers. We believe it will have prodi- 
gious influence over here, in our woeful dearth, and 
though men calling themselves by our name may 
get from its pages strengthening in their own the- 
ology they will wisely dig deep into the well for 
truth. 


Eliot, Liberal Puritan 


ROM this reviewer’s standpoint, Charles W. 

Eliot was at the highest point of his powers when 
he spoke or wrote of religion. It is this idea of 
which Dr. Saunderson, in an excellent study,* 
avails himself with a discerning craftsman’s insight 
and technique. He writes one sure paragraph and 
chapter mounting upon another until the reader 
reaches the summit and sees life whole! The life, 
indeed, of an enlightened, reasonable, sure, great 
soul. The author is quite right: We do need such 
a book, with the spiritual sources and dynamics 
separated from the other factors and fruits of Dr. 
Eliot’s career. A definitive biography will come in 
due season. This book can be used by religious 
readers with great effect because it deliberately 
devotes itself to one distinct subject. A Puritan 
liberal is an ethical rationalist whose inspiration 
is a mysticism that has its center in a benignant 
power which we call God or Father. Few people 
think of Dr. Eliot—famous publicist, adminis- 
trator, and university genius—as a metaphysical 
seer. We are not going to impute abilities to him 
which did not distinguish him; but we know of few 


professional philosophers who could say so much 


in so little on the deepest of ultimate questions and 
make it all so interesting, compelling, as he did. — 
Take one example: “The religion of the future,” 


he said, “will not be gloomy, ascetic, or maledictory. 


*CHARLES W. Exior: Pas LIBmRAL. 


By Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. Harper's. ae | 


are ae 
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It will not deal chiefly * with sorrow or death, but 
with joy and life. It will not care so much to ac- 
count for the evil and the ugly in the world as to 
_ interpret the good and the beautiful. It will believe 
in no malignant powers—neither in Satan nor in 
witches, neither in the evil eye nor in malign sug- 
gestion. When its disciple encounters a wrong or 
evil in the world, his impulse will be to search « out 
its origin, source, or cause, that he may attack it at 
its starting- point. He may not speculate on the 
origin of evil in general, but will surely try to dis- 
cover the best way to eradicate the particular evil 
he has recognized. . . . The new religion will not 
attempt to reconcile men and women to present ills 
by promises of future blessedness. ... Such 
promises have done infinite mischief in the world. 
. The religion of the future will approach the 
whole subject of evil from another side, that of 
resistance and prevention. . . .” 

That passage represents in classic simplicity the 
whole diametric difference between liberalism and 
Protestant orthodoxy. Dr. Eliot was a spiritual 
fighter for the future. We wish all our Unitarian 
people would have the militant fiber and doctrinal 
passion of this layman who always rejoiced in our 
ministers and their work! Believe us, if we were 
more like him we would be going somewhither 
faster. Let us read this book and move. 


Catholic Church Morality 


A THE recent Church Congress in England, a 
disappointment to those who expect the truth 
was somewhat relieved by a remarkably outspoken 
Jesuit, who, being invited to speak, told the Angli- 
cans what his church does, in honesty and thorough- 
ness, in repeating and teaching its creed. It seems 
the Congress was far from courageous and explicit 
in meeting its difficult dilemmas, which have been 
much with the established order for a long time 
now. The culmination of the historic Prayer Book 
controversy has riven the communion. They are in 
a state. Some beautiful and moving things were 
said, we are informed, but the clerics evaded rather 
than got at the real issues. 

To have a Roman Catholic as our own ally in this 
business of telling the doctrinal truth, whatever the 
cost,-is a strange and exhilarating experience. 
Father Francis Woodlock performed the office with 
trenchancy. He said, according to The Inquirer, 
of London: “The Catholic Church believes that out- 
wardly to recite the Creed while inwardly rejecting 
its articles is a shocking insult to Almighty God. ... 
Asa Jesuit, 1am presumably acquainted with casu- 
istry, but I cannot see on what moral principle the 
apparent falsehood involved in the words “I be- 
lieve” on such lips [as those of the Anglican 
Modernists] can be justified. Had the Catholic 
English martyrs known, and had their consciences 
been able to approve, the ethics of Anglican Mod- 
ernists, they might have recited the Oath cf Su- 
premacy glibly and with a mental reservation, as 
do these Anglicans in their recital of the C “reed. 
But Catholic morality forbade such dishonesty, 
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4 
and they preferred to die at Tyburn as martyrs 
of truth.” 

This might well be heard by a kind of American 
modernist with whom we are familiar. It would 
help him to see that spiritual power comes not of 
evasion or dissimulation. — 


Reviving Church Papers 


HANGES IN AMERICA are made by revul- 

sions, thinks Don C. Seitz, rather than by revo- 
lutions. One is due in the matter of periodical 
provender. He ought to know, with more than a 
generation of first-class journalistic experience to 
his credit. What he says is for us who read and 
produce the religious press, which in part has had 
these past years a tepid and dull time of it. Mr. 


Seitz sketches the golden days when all church 


papers made money, and now they all have to be 
supported by their denominations. 

Why is this? A revulsion came against church 
papers a generation ago, he says; and the 
low-priced, high-class magazines like McClure’s, 
Munsey’s, and The Cosmopolitan took the field and 
the advertising. The cheap story papers vanished, 
and their chief antidote, the religious papers, 
strangely enough, declined or changed. The Chris- 
tian Union and The Independent, for example, 
both turned secular. The church papers became 
“house organs or trade journals.” They ‘‘ceased 
to print interesting things.” The thing that made 
them good reading disappeared, and the five-cent 
weeklies came flooding in. These papers also killed 
the popular cultural monthlies. 

In Mr. Seitz’s opinion, which we share, “the 
abandonment by the church press of their just 
share in supplying secular interest to their readers 
was a calamity.” The house organ theory to-day 
is a deadly pall over religious journalism. All 
editors have to guard against it. The foes are in 
their own households. The most active denomina- 
tional workers want due attention to their work 
for the institution, and they come to a house-organ 
state of mind. Praise of their works is right, but 
it ought not to be primary. It has but casual reader 
value, and that is why wholesale indifference and 
discontinuance has swept over the church papers. 

Mr. Seitz also notes “the disheartening effects of 
timidity’—the fear of giving offense, he says, “not 
to the reader, because he had been thoroughly for- 
gotten, but to the church board.” So long as this 
editorial fear continues, there will be dull and 
spineless editorial policy. Religious papers will be, 
after their kind, as craven and mean as the worst of 
daily papers are, after their kind. A hard saying! 

And the need is here of something to meet the 
growing revulsion against the “perverted, pictorial- 
ized and red-inked” popular weeklies, which, to 
their praise, have ‘raised up a crop of readers able 
to absorb something better.” If the church press 
will enlarge its views, concentrate its moral force, 
become a crusader, it can do so, for it has a ready- 
made field with a constituency of the best people in 
the land. 
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* Our Book Table 


In Most Demand 


The October issue of The Bookman records the latest monthly score of 
the current works of fiction most in demand at public libraries throughout 


the United States, as follows: 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey (Wilder) 
Swan Song (Galsworthy) 

Wintersmoon (Walpole) 

The Greene Murder Case (Van Dine) 
Death Comes to the Archbishop (Cather) 
The Island Within (Lewisohn) 

Beauty and the Beast (Norris) 

Two Flights Up (Rinehart) 

Brook Evans (Glaspell) 


Kitty (Deeping) 
Jalna (De La Roche) 
Red Rust (Cannon) 


Turkey Yesterday and To-day 
FREDERIC J. GAULD 


Tun TURKISH ORDHAL: FURTHER MeMorrs 
or Hauipk Epis. New York: The Century 
Company. $4.00. 


An epic narrative of the founding of the 
new Turkish state. The story is told by 
a gifted Turkish writer, herself a partici- 
pant in the dramatic events she describes. 
A distinguished novelist, whose fame ex- 
tended beyond Turkey far into Asia, she 
was well qualified to describe the events 
connected with the Greek invasion, the 
civil war, and the establishment of the 
Nationalist Government in Angora. She 
has written a moving tale, full of dramatic 
incidents, of heroic deeds and great ad- 
venture. <A refugee from the Sultan’s 
servile government in Constantinople, flee- 
ing in cold, hunger, and danger, day and 
night, suffering great hardships in Ana- 
tolia in a war-torn and poverty-stricken 
country, working in hospitals and in the 


army, inspiring the devotion of the com- 


mon people, always contending against 
weakness and ill-health, she bore it all 
eheerfully, and describes it with modesty. 

Intimate with the leading characters in 
the drama, she paints their portraits in 
vivid style. She recognized serious de- 
fects in the character of Mustapha Kemal, 
but she supported him loyally because she 
saw that he alone had the dynamic quali- 
ties of leadership essential to success. To 
her he was but a symbol of the real power 
of the revolution, which she found in the 
people. Herself a member of the Turkish 
ruling class, she has a passionate love for 
the people who made immense sacrifices 
for the sake of national freedom and 
unity. The book contains many charming 
descriptions of the home life and character 
of the common people. She testifies, as an 
eye-witness, to the deliberate destruction, 
the rapine and cruelty, of the Greek 
armies in Anatolia; but she harbors no 
vindictiveness. She dreams of a day of 
international understanding and frater- 
nity. Written by a representative Turkish 
woman, this book is a psychological docu- 


ment of great value for a true under- 
standing of the Turkish mind. There 
passes before the reader a long line of 
Turks, high and low, who command our 
respect and admiration. The book will 
undoubtedly be a revelation to those 
whose chief source of knowledge about 
the Turks is the stories of the victims of 
Turkish atrocities. Also, one may learn 
with surprise that there are thousands of 
Turkish orphans who are the victims of 
Greek and’ Armenian cruelty. Madame 
Halidé is not in sympathy with the dic- 
tatorial methods of Mustapha Kemal, but 
she believes in the people and in the future 
ot the new Turkish state. As one reads 
the impressive record of sacrifice and 
achievement, one is moved to share her 
hopes for the Turkish future. 


Oil 
We Ficur ror Om By Ludwell Denny. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. : 


Here is a book for Pacifists to ponder 
and, indeed, for all of us who are inter- 
nationalists from sentiment. The author, 
who, by the way, was formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., marshals cold economic facts with 
what strikes the reader as accurate and 
complete documentation. He shows be- 
yond all question that a large part of 


international diplomacy consists in a 
shrewdly played game for oil. The world’s 
navies have all become oil burners. This 


fact at once necessitates control of oil re- 
serves by every great nation. Most of all 
is this true of Great Britain and the 
United States. England more than our- 
Selves has as a government gone directly 
into the oil game. 
thus far has preferred to back those of its 
nationals who are acquiring, or attempt- 
ing to acquire, oil preserves in foreign 
lands. Standard Oil, for example, has a 
vital interest in all that goes on at Wash- 
ington, and becomes a sort of arm of the 
government in its outreachings for neces- 
sary oil resources. Hence the real signifi- 
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-cance ‘of the statement by President 
Coolidge, criticized by Governor Smith in 


his speéch of acceptance, that the prop- 
erty of our citizens in other countries be- 


‘comes a part of the national domain. Mr. 


Denny makes -it- reasonably clear that 
Great Britain and the United States are 


‘in a race for oil supremacy, and that 


there is more than a possibility that such 
a race may lead to armed conflict between 


- the two great English-speaking empires. 


So far, England seems to be in the lead. 

The book is a mine of information as 
to the location and control of the world’s 
oil reserves, their ownership, and the dip- 
lomatic moves by which control is secured 
and maintained. Statistics of yield of the 
different countries and companies are here 
in abundance, yet never in wearisome re- 
dundance. The book is very readable. 
The author has no particular solution to 
offer, except as one may read between the 
lines that he would favor some form of 
international control of the world’s oil 
reserves. He shows the heavy hand of 
“The Admirals” in their demands for more 
drastic methods of gaining control, and 
hence, by implication, the vicious circle; 
greater navies for getting more oil to 
maintain the navies, and so on and so on. 

The last chapter has for its significant 
caption “We Decide to Go on Fighting.” 
Somewhat discouraging for the inter- 
nationalist, perhaps, but at the same time 
making clear the fact that nations, like 
individuals, are concerned with economic 
motives which must be reckoned with in 
any sane consideration of world peace. 

J. Me FS 


“Magic Casements” 


Ecuons. By Charlotte Farrington Bab- 
cock. Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 


Miss Babcock, a Radcliffe graduate, and 


now an assistant Professor of English at 


Simmons College, offers here a slender 
volume of exquisite verse as Hchoes; and 
as she writes in her dedication : 


Echoes of books and pictures and places, 
Hehoes of music and of rustling trees; 
Glimpses of strange or old, beloved faces, 
These and a host of wayward fantasies. 


But they are echoes which, by the al- 
chemy of her genius, she has transmuted 
into the realities of very charming poetry, 
poetry that has the power of sincerity, 
tenderness and understanding, Miss Bab- 
cock has a fine craftsmanship. These 
little poems have beauty. FR. 8. 


Things ie They Are 


_ Rwarity in Revicion. By Gilbert T. Rowe. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 
THe APPEAL TO RwAtiry. By R. Edis Fair- 
bairn. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 
To-day there is a demand for actuality. 
Because the church has so often been con- 
tent with what is vague, unreal, shadowy, 
intuitional, this demand has often led to 
defection from the church. Both of these 
books are written by men seeking to get 
back to what is real, to the world of things 
as they are. Dr. Rowe finds the universe 
to be “dynamic consciousness.” To him 
God is the Supreme Reality, and religion 
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consists in communion with Him. Such 
religion becomes the greatest creative force 
that has ever entered human life. It finds 
its finality in Jesus, who has won release 
from all the relativities inconsistent with 
his being the home of eternal and per- 
manent values. The book is a well-written 
treatise on fundamental religion, bright- 
ened with many apt and striking quota- 
tions from other thinkers. Mr. Fairbairn’s 
book likewise has to do with the modern 
passion for realism. The principle of 
reality is for him the sole authority in 
religion. It carries one beyond both the 
appeal to spiritual intuition and emotion 
and the appeal to rationalism. In relation 
to the latter, realism represents the “given,” 
rationalism the “taken.” Rationalism is 
committed against the possibility of the 
supernatural. Realism is ready to accept 
even that, if it is a part of the world as it 
is. A thoughtful book from the new point 
of view in theology. O: RAI 


Our Dutch Neighbors 


By Adéle de 
New York: The Century Company. 


Tur FLAVOR oF HOLuanp. 
Leeuw. . 
$4.00. 

This book was written, as every travel 
book should be, by a person native to the 
country and therefore conversant with its 
manners and language. To read it and 
cast an eye over the pictures is to wish 
to visit Holland, for the narrative is a 
human expression of the Dutch. Miss 
de Leeuw passed through the country 
leisurely, stopping for lengths of time in 
the important cities, visiting lakes, canals, 
historic sites. Much of the description 
comes through conversations she had with 
guides,. chauffeurs, fishermen, and farmers. 
She centers her descriptions in the ten 
principal cities. But emanating from 
them are excursions into little-heard-of 
portions of that unique country. Thirty 
full-page illustrations of unusual merit 
greatly add to the value of the book. 
The country the author alludes to as the 
‘land of dikes, dams, and ditches” grows 
under her skilled touch to a nation of 
originality, charm, and romance. 

} BE. H.C. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Clovis @. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 


CHRIST AND THE NEw WOMAN. 
Chappell. 


A series of lectures, delivered a year ago, 
to the students of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., by the pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Memphis. The theme 
is admittedly significant. Dr. Chappell is 


nowhere dull or uninteresting. He is con- . 


cise and sometimes eloquent, yet his lec- 
tures are rather superficial, sometimes 
platitudinous. F. R. 8. 


WATCHING AT GoncoTHA. By Camille Estor- 
nelle, S.T.D. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Here are meditations on the Seven 
Words from the Cross, those seven brief 
utterances that the Gospels report as com- 
ing from the lips of Jesus during the agony 
of the crucifixion; from “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” 


closes, 


the klondike discoveries, 
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to “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” There is much that is help- 
ful in Dr. Estornelle’s meditations, much 
that is searching and suggestive; and al- 
though he begins with the old doctrine of 
the Atonement enacted at Golgotha, he 
significantly enough, with the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. F. RB. 8. 


A Doc PUNCHER ON THE YUKON. By Arthur 
T. Walden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oom- 
pany. $3.50, : 


This book may be said to belong to the 
Trader Horn school of writing. The 
writer was in the Yukon region before 
and saw the 
great rush when gold was found in large 
quantities. Instead of digging gold him- 
self, he became a freighter with a team 
of dogs, a rafting lumberman on the 


Yukon, a beach comber at Nome, and a - 


prospector on his own at various times. 
He had all kinds of stirring adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, all of which he 
tells with good effect. The book has al- 
most every kind of incident except love 
passages, for in those dayS women were 
few and far between on the Yukon. Mr. 
Walden became expert as a trainer and 
driver of dogs, and acquired such skill 
as has made him a prime authority; so 
one does not wonder that Commander 
Byrd has chosen him as dogman for his 
forthcoming Antarctic expedition. The 
book is readable, stirring, and well writ- 
ten. If any criticism is to be offered, 
it is that it lacks the unity of a con- 
trolling purpose. Such unity as it pos- 
sesses comes from the personality of the 
writer. E. F. 


Tun INDIAN AND CHRISTIAN MIRACLES OF 
WALKING ON THE WATER. By Willam Norman 
Brown. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. $2.00. 


The professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has made a study 
of the Indian and Christian miracles of 
walking on the water, developing the 
thesis that- the Christian miracles are 
direct echoes and descendants of the mira- 
cles of Buddha. He does not maintain 
that he has proved his point; but he 
makes out a good case. His theory pro- 
vides a reasonable explanation of the New 
Testament legends; otherwise none is at 
hand. i Fs 


Tap Ten CoMMANDMENTS. By Dr. Frank 
Orane. New York: William H. Wise Company. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Crane calls his new book The Ten 
Commandments: Applied to Modern Be- 
havior. His little treatise is a typical 
Frank Crane study—alert, penetrating, 
succinct. Like his other writings, it has 
a flair for popular reading. He describes 
Moses, whose voice he says “gave law to 
humankind for all time.” In the next 
chapter he applies the Commandments to 
modern behavior. Then, in somewhat 
abbreviated fashion, he makes the actual 
application of each item in the Decalogue. 
Dr. Crane accepts the traditional Moses 
and the giving of the Commandments on 
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Sinai. He must be aware, however, that 
for a number of years students have 
konWwn that much in the Moses narratives 
is pure fiction and that Moses had nothing 
whatever to do with the formation of the 
Decalogue. The Ten Commandments were 
drawn up to guide a nomadic group who 
lived three thousand years ago. Why 
make them apply in their entirety to-day? 
The effort is neither sensible nor honest. 
We have a right to expect better of Dr. 
Crane. However, in his charming and 
adroit manner he has made the general 
application. It is a pertinent question, 
however, if we have not had a surfeit of 
prohibitions, and if the time is not upon 
us when a code of moral affirmations 
would help. Youth to-day is not listening 
much to those who forbid. Wy) HC: 


TALKS TO Boys. By Sherrard Billings. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

The senior master of Groton School is 
accustomed to address his boys from time 
to time, as the manner of masters is. 
Some of these talks have been gathered 
into this wholesome and wise book. Mr. 
Billings is safe and sane and orthodox. 
He knows and declares the purposes of 
God. But he also knows and declares 
many sane rules and principles of daily 
living. Nie ae 


Bos- 


CuHi~tp Lirh AND RBLIGIOUS GROWTH. 
Edna M. Bouser. 
Presse a $2.50. 

A most satisfactory primary book for 
teachers of vacation Bible schools, which 
could be used with good effect in chureh 
schools. Here are programs for worship, 
handwork described, plays and games sug- 
gested, directions for observational walks, 
pictures, stories, and poems, all pervaded 
by a spirit liberal and progressive, after 
the manner of Dewey and Kilpatrick. Mrs. 
Bouser already has several good books to 
her credit, and this book will add to her 
reputation as one who can adopt the newer 
educational theories to religious instruc- 
tion. The kind of book it will pay any 
primary teacher to read and ponder. 

E. F. 


By 
New York: The Abingdon 


Books Received 


SKETCHES OF THE OUT-OFr-DOORS. 
Hudspeth. 


By Willis 
Omaha, Neb.: Colonial Press. 


H. G. Wsiis: Epucationist. <A Srtupy. 
By F. H. Doughty. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. An interesting dis- 


cussion of the educational theories proclaimed 
by H. G. Wells in his various writings. Hx- 
ceedingly well done. 


‘Wark Amone Lapis. By Eleanor Scott. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. A 
novel picturing life as it is lived by the teachers 
of a girls’ boarding school in England. A 
difficult theme well handled. Not a pleasant 
story ; vividly told and soundly constructed. 


Tan TALE OF GENJI. Part Four: Brun 
TROUSERS. By Lady Murasaki. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. The con- 


eluding volume of a collection of stories which 
eonstitute a kind of Japanese Arabian Nights. 
Written during the Middle Ages, they have 
marvelous freshness and vitality, presenting 
an impressive picture of life in old Japan. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


A Little Girl on Fire 


Long, long ago there was a little girl 
whose name was Lenore. Her home was 
on a farm in Southern Michigan in the 
days when Michigan was new. She helped 
her mother in the house while her big 
brother worked in the fields like a man. 
He was a great. help to their father. 

One day in the potato-digging time of 
the year, Lenore frightened her big brother 
almost out of his senses. He loved her 
dearly. 

It happened this way: Lenore’s mother 
had made her little girl a beautiful new 
sunbonnet and a beautiful new quilted 
petticoat to wear over her hoop-skirt on 
Sundays. Those were the days when 
hoop-skirts were the fashion, and a 
queer fashion they were. The hoops 
were made of circles of wire fastened to- 
gether by strips of cloth. All skirts were 
long, then; so the bottom hoop was a big, 
big circle of wire that almost touched the 
ground when the one who wore it went 
walking. Above the big bottom hoop was 
a smaller one, and above that a smaller 
one, and all the way to the top of the 
skirt the wire circles grew smaller and 
smaller. You see, hoop-skirts were shaped 
exactly like bells. 

In those days- little girls wore more 
clothes than they ever do now, in summer 
or winter. They wore more than enough 
clothes under their hoop skirts to keep 
them warm in the coldest weather. Their 
mothers dressed them first in all these 
clothes, and then slipped the hoop-skirts 
over their dear little heads. Then over 
the hoop-skirts, to keep cold and wind 
away from their little bodies, good mothers 
made the girl children wear quilted petti- 
coats. You know what thick quilts are 
like. The quilted petticoats were made the 
same way. . 

Lenore’s mother was the good kind; so 
her little girl always wore quilted petti- 
coats. Lenore thought that her newest 
quilted petticoat was the prettiest one she 
had ever seen. It was pink. She was 
sorry that she had to wear a pink dress 
over it, even though it was trimmed with 
many tiny ruffles. 

This day in potato-digging time, Lenore’s 
mother dressed her little girl in her hoop- 
skirts, her beautiful new quilted pink 
petticoat, her best pink dress, and her 
beautiful new pink sunbonnet, to see how 
she would look the next Sunday in church. 

Lenore looked so sweet and good in her 
new clothing, her mother wanted to kiss 
her, but she couldn’t. The reason she 
couldn’t kiss the child was because the big 
pink sunbonnet was so made that it came 
far out over the dear little face. The 
strings were tied in a tight pink bow 
under her chin. The sunbonnet had a 
long cape that reached to her waist in the 


back, where her pink dress began to flare 
out like a bell. The dress was worn over 
the quilted pink petticoat, which was over 
the funny hoop-skirt. Of course no one 
thought hoop-skirts were funny then, on 
account of their being the fashion. 

Lenore’s mother thought that her darl- 
ing little girl was like a preity bell-shaped 
blossom from the garden, but she didn’t 
say so. 

“May I take a walk down in the potato 
patch and show my brother my new pink 
sunbonnet?” Lenore asked her mother. 

Lenore’s mother said, “Yes, you may go; 
but if you sit down in the field, you must 
be careful to lift your hoop-skirt in the 
back so you won’t soil your new quilted 
petticoat.” 

Lenore’s mother smiled as she watched 
her little girl go walking toward the 
potato patch as if she were a bell-shaped 
pink flower bobbing down the path. Lenore 
didn’t look like that when she came flying 
back. Instead, the poor little thing was 
more like a bonfire that could run like the 


‘blowing wind! 


This is how it happened: Lenore’s 
brother had dug a hole in the ground of 
the potato patch, and over it he had built 
a small stone stove, so that he could roast 
potatoes for a luncheon between meals. 
The fire was out and the roasted potatoes 
had been eaten when Lenore surprised her 
brother by walking into the potato patch. 

Instantly he pulled off his cap and made 
a low bow. At first he pretended that he 
didn’t know her. He said he thought per- 
haps she was a princess. Lenore wasn’t 
sure that he was joking about it, either, 
until he said that he almost wished that 
ie was a girl so that could wear a pink 
sunbonnet, too. Lenore knew better than 
that. 

At last the little girl grew tired of 
standing round like a pink bell; but as 
she wished to stay with her brother and 
talk with him while he dug potatoes, down 
she sat carefully on a big stone. She 
lifted her dress, her new quilted pink petti- 
coat, folded up her hoop-skirt in the back, 
and sat down on one of her under 


petticoats as her mother had advised. 
brother talked about 


Lenore and her 


Your Place 


Is your place a small place? 
Tend it with care; 
He set you there. 


Is your place a large place? 
Guard it with care; 
He set you there. 


Whate’er your place, 

It is not yours alone, but His 
Who set you there. 
—John Oxenham. 
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birds’ nests and wild flowers and the 
woods, and had a beautiful time. The boy 
really liked to dig potatoes, and his little 
sister enjoyed watching him. 

Neither of them knew that there were 
a few live coals in the ashes left from the 
fire in the tiny stone stove. Neither of 
them knew that a pink ruffle of the little 
sister’s dress was lying over a burning 
coal in the stove until suddenly the coal 
set the pink dress on fire and the quilted 
pink petticoat, too. 

Lenore saw the fire first. Without wait- 
ing for her brother to put it out, she began 
to run toward the house screaming for her 
mother. She ran so fast her brother 
couldn’t catch her. 

When Lenore’s mother came running 
from the house, she saw her little girl 


flying toward her like a bouncing ball of 


fire. She called to Lenore to stand still, 
and her brother screamed to his little 
sister to try and make her stop running. 
Of course the faster ‘Lenore ran, the 
harder the fire burned. Flames were all 
around her and streaming up her back. 
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Tucking-in Time 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 
It’s tucking-in time, and Mother goes 
So quietly, no one ever knows. 
The boys are restless, and kick about 
Until in winter they’d freeze, no doubt, 


Except that Mother goes stealing in 
To cover them up from toe to chin. 


She stoops above wee sister's bed 

And tenderly pats the curly head; 

The slightest cough or sleepy stir 

Is all that’s needed to waken her. 

Oh, children are bound to be all right, 
While Mother can tuck them in at night! 


te 


It had rained the night before. Water 
was standing in a grassy hollow near the 
house. Lenore’s mother snatched her 
precious child with the help of a rug, and 
rolled her over and over in the wet, grassy 
hollow. All the while Leonore’s mother 
was fighting the fire the little girl was 
screaming, ‘“Don’t—don’t wet my new 
sunbonnet !” 

When the fire was out, Lenore’s mother 
and her frightened brother were surprised 
to find that the little girl was not harmed 
a bit. She didn’t have even one little 
burn. The cape of her sunbonnet was 
scorched ; her dress was burned off below 
the waist, and her beautiful new quilted 
pink petticoat was spoiled by the flames. 
It was a sad sight. But the little girl 
herself was safe and unharmed! ‘The 
hoop-skirt and the quilted petticoat had 
kept the fire from touching her body. The 
big sunbonnet had protected her face. 

When the excitement was all over, 
Lenore began to weep and wail. 

“Why do you cry now when the danger 
is over?’ her mother asked. 

“Oh, oh,” mourned the little girl, <1 
never can wear my pretty pink sunbonnet 
again. It is all spoiled. Oh, my pretty — 
new pink sunbonnet !” 

Lenore’s brother and their mother 
laughed merrily. 


- Lenore’s brother. 


in the dark night. 


“That is just like a girl!” exclaimed 
Then back he went to 
the potato patch, whistling “Yankee 
Doodle,” and hopping and skipping and 
jumping as if pink sunbonnets were grow- 
ing on every bush. What did he care 
about sunbonnets and quilted petticoats 
so long as he still had his little sister that 
day in potato-digging time, about fifty 
years ago! ; 

[All rights reserved] 
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_ When Old Peter-the-Great 
Was Lost 


Late one afternoon, Mother came home 
from the hospital, looking so happy her 


face was fairly shining. Johnny and Judy 


watched her as she came running up the 
steps as lightly as if she had never heard 
of trouble. They were standing motionless 
by the window and Judy was crying. 

Mother came into the house and called 
joyfully, “O Johnny, O Judy, we can 
bring Big Brother home to-morrow !” 

The twins only stared. At last Johnny 
said, trying hard to keep his voice steady, 
“T wish he would—would wait another 
day!’ 

The smile left Mother’s face and now 
she stared. 

“QO Mother,” Judy began to wail, “we 
have lost dear old Peter-the-Great, and we 
promised Big Brother that we could take 
‘care of him every minute. He's gone, he’s 
gone! Oh, what shall we do?” 

“We shall have to find him,” Mother 
said. 

“But we can’t,” answered Johnny. “We 
have looked everywhere, and we have 
telephoned to everybody that knows him, 
and he is gone!” 

“No, Mother,” Judy said in reply to the 
look on Mother’s face. “We did act take 
him anywhere. The children came here 
and we all played in the yard. He played 
with us until we missed him, and we— 
ean’ t—find—him—anywhere!” 

“Tf Big Brother comes home,’ Johnny 
added, “and old Peter isn’t here to meet 
him—well, he’ll have to go back to the 
hospital again, that’s all, and maybe he 
will never get well!” 

“We shall have to find Peter-the-Great,” 
said Mother. “So don’t cry!” 

Then she telephoned to Father, and he 
telephoned to the police, and the police 
telephoned to all the places where they 
telephone. And that night the radio man 
told the whole city all about Peter-the- 
Great, and would somebody please find 
him, on account of the boy in the hospital 
who could not stand a broken heart on 
top of all he had been through! But 
not one word came about good old Peter. 

That night the twins stayed up until 
nine o’clock waiting for news. Then they 
went to bed and cried themselves to sleep. 

Father and mother stayed up until al- 
most midnight, hoping, hoping, that they 
might hear from their friend Peter. Then 
they went to bed. They were so tired 
they were soon sound asleep. 

_ Mother had a bad dream and woke up 
She heard some one 
loudly snoring. It was not Father. She 


sat up in bed and listened. The snoring 
was under the bed. It went “Krrrr— 
krung! Krrrr—Krung! Kerr—kerung !’’— 
something like that. She was scared. 

Mother wakened Father softly. ‘“‘Hush- 
sh-sh,” she warned him, in a_ whisper. 
“There is some one asleep and snoring 
under our bed !” é ; 

Father was not afraid of anyone. So 
he switched on the light and looked under 
the bed as bold as any knight of the olden 
times. And there was their big collie dog, 
Peter-the-Great, stretched out, sound 
asleep, and loudly snoring. How Father 
and Mother laughed! 

“We will call the twins,” said Mother. 
“Tt will do them good. Judy was sobbing 
in her sleep. We will call them.” 

They did. And that is how it happened 
that Johnny and Judy, tear-stained and 
sleepy, came down the stairs in the middle 
of the night to shake hands with the 
dearly beloved lost one. They kissed 
Peter-the-Great between his big ears, when 
he came scrambling out from under the 
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Columbus 
MARJORIN DILLON 


He dreamed of a ship that would sail 
away 
Where the bending sky dropped down; 
And always he wondered what lay 
beyond— 
This lad in the sea-girt town. 


His spirit was free as the winging gulls, 
As the youth to manhood grew; 

And led by a hope and a courage rare, 
At last his dream came true. 


He flung to the wind his daring sails, 
And his heart beat high in his breast, 

As, guided by faith and a firm resolve, 
He challenged the unknown West. 


Doubted and scorned by a faithless crew, 
He faltered not. Instead, 

“Sail on—and on!” was his gallant ery, 
As onward his faith-star led. 


And though his quest brought him grief 
and woe, 
His heroic work was done; 
And to-day the whole world honors the 
man 
And the land that his vision won. 


te 


bed, looking rather foolish. They kissed 
him and petted_him and cried over him, 
while he, still looking rather foolish, 
wagged his tail and wagged his tail, and 
talked in his queer fashion. 

Johnny understands dog language. He 
said, “Old Pete is trying to tell us that he 
was so tired of playing out on the lawn 
that he came in here where we wouldn’t 
bother him, and then he fell asleep, and 
slept, and slept. Oh, you good old dog! 
And Big Brother is coming home to- 
morrow and we didn’t want his heart to 
be broken so he could never get well!” 

Half an hour later the whole family 
was again asleep, the dog too. 

Next day when Big Brother was brought 
home from the hospital, Mother had to 
tell Peter-the-Great, “Lie down, sir, and 
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keep still,’ because he was so glad to see 
his own master that he barked and barked, 
and jumped, and acted perfectly crazy! 

“Oh,” said Big Brother with a gay smile, 
as he was tucked in his own bed, “I think 
I shall be well in ten minutes now that I 
am at home with my dog!” 

The twins looked hard at each other, 
and then Johnny closed his eyes and 
pretended to snore. 

“And that is enough for now,’ said 
Mother with a laugh, as she helped the 
nurse wave the small boy and girl out of 
the room. 

But they didn’t mind that, because Peter- 
the-Great was left where he belonged, 
close beside Big Brother. 


[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


FIGHTING H®ARTS OF THE WILD. By Kenneth 


Gilbert. New York: The Century Oompany. 
£2.00. 
Mr. Gilbert has written somewhat for 


magazines. This is the first time his work 
has appeared in book form. He has gone 
into the woods with camera and love of 
wild life, rather than with destructive 
weapons. He reveals the struggle for 
existence among the forest creatures, and 
is in a manner romantic and realistic at 
the same time. Opoots, the skunk, be- 
comes under his touch “a black-and-white- 
plumed knight,’ venturing forth at close 
of day in search of exciting encounters. 
Deer, bears, owls, badgers, red salmon, 
all pass before readers with a charm and 
lure only unusual descriptive gifts could 
give. The world of men knows not of 
the grim, heroic, life-and-death struggle 
that goes on ceaselessly day and night in 
the depth of wilderness wilds, where crea- 
tures of every degree contest each with 
the other for the life-giving sustenance 
and protection from the weather. Wild 
hearts they are, but also fighting hearts 
which display in their forest fastnesses 
bulldog tenacity and high courage. All 
this Mr. Gilbert brings out in this fasci- 
nating little narrative. Illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull and _ others 
heighten the interest. E. H. C: 


THe New Tempe. By Johan Bojer. 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

The theme, Lorentz’s search for a reli- 
gious faith, while occasionally treated in 
a somewhat trite fashion, still excites in- 
terest. Lorentz Holm, disappointed, dis- 
satisfied with conventional religion, em- 
barks on a personally conducted spiritual 
adventure. Eventually he discovers in 
the love of a sister and of his parents 
the best solution for the soul’s hunger. 
The best religion, he finds, is the religion 
of humility. The New Temple he dis- 
covers in the beauty and sincerity of 
nature, in the noble mountains and the 
flowing valleys of the land he called home. 
Johan Bojer writes with true simplicity, 
always a source of power. He brings man 
close to nature, and makes humanity shine 
throughout the story. The characters are 
Bojer’s own: Widow Bruseth, gentle and 
courageous; the old parents, Peer and 
Merle, always cheerful; Sister Louise and 
her silent lover. It is a true recital of 
Norwegian character. Es HnGe 
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Martha Has Too Much of It 


Mr. Bailey pleads for thought with friendliness— 
North Middlesex Conference 


HOMAS H. ELLIOTT of Lowell, Mass., 

was re-elected president of the North 
Middlesex Congregational Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
at its 125th session, October 18, in the 
Unitarian Church at Groton, Mass. His 
associates on the official board were also 
re-elected. 

The speakers at the meetings were Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass.; Perey W. 
Gardner, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
of Boston. Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N.H., conducted a brief service in memory 
of Rev. Robert W. Drawbridge, and the 
Conference adopted a tribute in his 
memory offered by Rev. Charles R. Joy for 
the special committee named to prepare 
such a memorial. Rev. Frank B. Crandall 
of Ayer, Mass., led a noonday devotional 
service. The delegates were welcomed by 
Rey. Charles B. Ames of Groton, and Mrs. 
Ames added a soprano solo to the program 
of music. The Conference filled the church, 
and the constituent churches were 
represented by large delegations. 

‘Rey. Isaac Smith of Grace Universalist 
Chureh of Lowell brought the greetings 
of the North Middlesex Universalist Con- 
ference and its invitation to the Unitarian 
Conference to hold a joint meeting at some 
future occasion, an invitation which was 
favored unanimously. 

Mr. Bailey pointed out a few “Present 
Tendencies in Organized Religion.” ‘“We 
are a generation of Marthas, cumbered 
with much service and careful in no 
serious way—to be profound and search- 
ing in our religious life and experience,” 
he said in commenting on the trend toward 
activity and away from reflection, a tend- 
enecy which the church reflects and which 
he believes is to be deplored. He finds 
eause for congratulation in the tendency 
toward the disappearance of intolerance ; 
so that, while religious convictions are 
fostered profoundly, friendships are not 
interrupted to-day by disparity in religious 
views. 

Mr. Bailey sees a trend toward the de- 
velopment of a new morality, among some, 
a more meticulous application of the old 
ethic among others. 

“Thou shalt not kill,—lie, steal; thou 
shalt be just; these still constitute the 


basis of Christian idealism and always — 


will, until Christianity is changed to some- 
thing vastly different,’ Mr. Bailey de- 
clared. The content of the word salvation 
is being enlarged to include healing of the 
ills of mind and body as well as the prob- 
lem of escape from the consequences of 
guilt and the overpowering of sin as an 
enemy to personal character. A more 
abundant life for people is coming, he said, 
through the efforts of organized religion 
against ignorance, poverty, child labor, 
race and class antagonisms, and against 
war. The church is engendering a social- 
ized public conscience about these, not 
only in the pulpit, but in co-operation with 
other agencies. Especially against war 


the church has a transcendent opportunity 
now, he believes. 

“Mysticism” was the theme discussed by 
Dr. Cabot, who defined the term as “the 
perception of a supreme significance, value, 
and joy in common things.” Mysticism is 
an essential part of human nature, he be- 
lieves, although a man may be unconscious 
of it. In connection with the seeing of 
visions and hearing of voices, Dr. Cabot 
showed that the composer hears the music 
and the artist sees the picture before trans- 
ferring them to canvas or paper. They see 
and hear them because they live a more 
intense life than their fellows. Vivid, 
wide-awake people are always in some 
form seeing visions and hearing voices, he 
declared. Mysticism always looks gro- 
tesque to those who stand on the outside, 
he said. To the unmusical it seems absurd 
for people to sit and listen to music. To 
those who know what love and patriotism 
are, the mysticism of the flag or of ex- 
pressions of love is not abnormal. Dr. 
Cabot spoke of St. Francis of Assisi as a 
religious man very conscious of mysticism. 

Percy W. Gardner made an earnest ap- 
peal for the development of useful, beauti- 
ful, and symmetrical lives. ‘Material 
progress should not outrun the progress of 
the soul,” he said. 

The officers of the Conference are: Presi- 
dent Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell; vice- 
presidents, C. E. Bartlett, Chelmsford, Mrs. 
Marian N. Torrey, Groton, Frederic A. 
Tuttle, Lowell; secretary emeritus, Rey. 
George C. Wright, Lowell; secretary, Caro- 
line Wright, R. F. D., Chelmsford; treas- 
urer, Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton. New 
members of the Board are Mrs. George W. 
Day and Rey. Lyman M. Greenman of 
Chelmsford and Mrs. Avery B. Clark of 
Lowell. 


Personals 


Because he has been unable to recu- 
perate from an illness of last spring, Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been obliged to forego all work for 
several weeks and take a complete rest 
under his physician’s care in a local hos- 
pital. He is assured of excellent chances 
for a complete recovery. 


In the undergraduate scholarship list 
of Radcliffe College appear these names 
of young women of Unitarian and fed- 
erated churches: Miss Sarah Cousins of 
Atlanta, Ga., who was awarded one of the 
Ellen M. Barr Anniversary scholarships; 
Miss Katherine Tisdale of Medford, Mass., 
and Miss Helen Sands of Mattapan, Mass., 
holding Sarah Sherburne Langdon Haven 
scholarships; Miss Nancy Millett of Con- 
eord, Mass., holder of a widow Joanna 
Hoar scholarship; and Miss H. Fordham 
Webster of Lexington, Mass., recipient of 
an Ellen R. Barton scholarship. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 


tarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., gave 
a dinner October 11 in honor of Rey. and 
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Mrs. Thomas McClarey, who celebrated 
their sixty-sixth wedding anniversary in 
October. The couple were presented with 
a basket of roses on behalf of the Alli- 
ance. An original poem, “Sunset,” was 
read by Mrs. Wva Ashley Parslow; a 
musical program was rendered; and talks 
were given by Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of 
Long Beach, Calif., and Rev. Berkeley B. 
Blake, field secretary for the Pacific Coast. 


The American Unitarian Association 
tract by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, on 
“Unitarians in the Hall of Fame,” is pub- 
lished in full in the October issue of The 
Madras Review of Calcutta, India, in con- 
nection with the Brahmo Samaj centenary 
celebration. 


Miss Maybelle A. Abbott of the adver- 
tising department of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
IstER and Edward H. Collins, business 
man of Quincy, Mass., were married 
October 3. 


N. Y. League Dinner 
Friday, November 2 


A notable dinner, with addresses by 
prominent liberal clergymen of the New 
York City area, is to be given Friday, 
November 2, at 7 o’clock, by the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. The place 
is the Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Avenue and 
Highth Street. The date was erroneously . 
announced as November 27 in a recent 
issue of THE REGISTER. ’ 

The speakers will be Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
New York City; Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter, minister of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity (Universalist); Rey. 
Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, N.Y.; 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City; Rev. Joseph 8. Loughran, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Orange, 
N.J.; Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
of New York City; and Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church, New York City. Their theme will 
be “The Power of Religion.” . 

Reservations are being made by applica- 
tion to Mrs. Malcolm Goodridge, 34 Hast 
Sixty-third Street, New York City, and 
checks are payable to Mrs. Dexter D. 
Ashley, treasurer. 


Minister of Follen Church 


Robert Weston, a middler in the Thev- 
logical School in Harvard University, has 
begun service as minister of the Follen 
Unitarian Church in East Lexington, 
Mass. ? 


Mrs. Elizabeth T. Miles Dies 


Mrs. Elizabeth Trowbridge Miles, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry A. Miles, Unita- 
rian minister, died October 19, at Forest 
Glen, Md., in her 103d year. She had had 
extensive teaching experience both in 
America and in Hurope. Her husband 
held pastorates at Lowell, Mass., and 
Hingham, Mass. (Old North Church). 


—~ 
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How Bolton Unitarians Built a Church 


Most of skilled work done by men of the 
parish—Generous gifts from friends— 
The dedication service 


CHURCH built with most of the skilled 

work of construction done by men of 
the parish was dedicated by Unitarians 
of the First Parish in Bolton, Mass., 
October 14. 

This building replaces the one destroyed 
by fire December 6, 1926, after 133 years 
of service. Its architecture is in the old 
Colonial style and it admirably fits its 
environment. The cost was $27,442, and 
all but $2,700 of it has been provided for— 
by insurance on the old church, by pledges 
from the inhabitants of Bolton both inside 
and outside the parish, by gifts from the 
churches of the Worcester Conference, and 
by other interested contributors. ; 

Rey. Joseph N. Pardee, minister emeritus 

of the church, was chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee that raised the funds. 
The minister, Rev. Charles T. Billings, was 
-a member of the Building Committee, of 
which the chairman was Perley B. Sawyer. 
Edwin T. Chapin of Worcester, Mass., was 
the architect. The whole enterprise has 
been a witness to the loyalty of the parish, 
to the generosity of its friends, to the 
industry and determination of committees 
in charge, and to the conscientious crafts- 
manship of architect, contractor, and 
workmen. 

At the dedication service, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., preached from the text, “There is 
a river the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God.’ Dr. James C. Dun- 
can brought the greetings of the Worcester 
Conference, and Rey. Edwin B. Dolan, 


secretary of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention, brought greetings from the 
Baptists. Mr. Pardee spoke words of ac- 
knowledgment to the architect and build- 
ers. Mr. Chapin praised the co-operation 
of contractor and workers. Mr. Sawyer 
delivered the keys to Francis C. Edes, 
chairman of the Parish Committee. The 
act of dedication was read by Mr. Billings 
and the congregation responsively. Rey. 
Leslie Frazer of the Friends’ Church in 
Bolton gave the invocation, and Rey. John 
M. Wilson of Harvard, Mass., the prayer 
of dedication. 

The service was followed by an hour of 
hospitality provided by the women of the 
parish, and an organ recital by Miss Fanny 
Hair of Clinton, Mass. 

Special gifts to the new church included 
the organ from the descendants of General 
Gardner, who built what is now the par- 
sonage as his home; the clock inside the 
church ; the pulpit and reading desk, from 
an anonymous giver; and the bell in the 
steeple, from the Unitarian Church in 
Westboro, Mass. The new town clock is 
installed in the steeple. The Women’s Al- 
liance branch, assisted by the Laymen’s 
League chapter, contributed $1,700 worth 
of furnishings. 

The church faces on “The Great Road,” 
as Main Street was called in early times. 
The basement, well above ground, provides 
parish house facilities. A ladies’ parlor 
over the vestibule can be opened into the 
auditorium on occasions calling for in- 
creased seating capacity. 


Robert J. Raible Installed 


Impressive induction as minister in Peterboro, N.H. 


EY. ROBERT JULES RAIBLE, form- 

erly assistant minister to Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers at the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., was installed as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Peter- 
boro, N.H., the evening of October 11, at 
an impressive service in the fine old Bul- 
finch church of that parish. Two former 
ministers of the church participated. Mr. 
Raible’s immediate predecessor, Rey. 


Arthur H. Winn, made the installation 


prayer, and Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave the charge 
to the people. ; 

The service was conducted by Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes of Keene, who gave the invoca- 
tion. The welcome to the community was 
by Rev. Henry Megathlin of the Union 
Congregational Church of Peterboro. Rey. 
Harl C. Davis of Concord, general secre- 
tary and treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association, gave the charge to 
the minister, and the act of installation 
was led by William H. Caldwell, chairman 
of the standing committee of the installing 
chureh, The Scripture reading was by Rev. 
Francis P. Daniels of Milford. The church 


organist and choir assisted with the 
service. 

Mr. Raible is one of the younger min- 
isters in the Unitarian fellowship. His 
installation was within a few days of his 
twenty-ninth birthday. Mr.- Raible is a 
native of Louisville, Ky., and is one of 
several ministers who have come from the 
First Unitarian Church of that city. He 
received his A.B. in 1921 from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. His preparation for the 
ministry was at Harvard Theological 
School, and he has finished his work at 
Harvard Graduate School of Education for 
the degree of master of education, which 
will be conferred in February. 

In 1924 Mr. Raible was summer minister 
in Pembroke, Mass., and he was assistant 
to the Salem, Mass., Second Church, min- 
ister the year following. At the Cambridge 
church, he was in charge of student work 
and the church school. His special inter- 
est aside from his pulpit is work with 
boys. While in school he lived at the 
Blizabeth Peabody House and the South 
End House, doing staff work with boys. In 
Cambridge he was also active in Boy 
Scout work. 
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Mrs. Raible is also interested in work 
among young people. For two years before 
going to Peterboro she was engaged in 
medical social service work at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston. She 
was born in China and has spent the 
greater part of her life in that country. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Headmasters of four Eastern schools, 

and their wives, were luncheon guests of 
Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell, 
October 23. Problems of common in- 
terest and interscholastiec relations were 
discussed. 
Several students accompanied Head- 
master Wetherell to the meeting of the 
Twin-State Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
at Keene, N.H., October 21. Plans for 
the New Year Conference to be held at 
Proctor were announced. 

The International Amity Club has 
elected Laurel Pickett, 1930, of Brockton, 
Mass., president, and Viola Haley, 1929, 
of East Andover, N.H., secretary. All the 
twenty-five members of this Club have 
correspondents among the young people of 
their own ages in many foreign lands. It 
is one of many such organizations through- 
out this country for promoting interna- 
tional peace. Headmaster Carl B. Weth- 
erell is a member of the National 
Executive Committee. 

During the week of the Columbus Day 
holiday, forty-six parents and friends of 
the School were welcomed as _ visitors. 
Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mr. 
Sprague addressed the School in its 
morning assembly, October 10. 

The Misses Murray and David Murray 
of Newton, Mass., have presented an eight 
tube radio and a Victrola to the boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories respectively. 

Parker Willard, 1929, of Dedham, Mass., 
has been elected manager of the boys’ 
basketball team, and Olive Mitchell, 1929, 
of Andover, N.H., manager of the girls’ 
team. For field hockey, Esther Woodward, 
1929, of Andover is manager, and Stella 
Sargent of Wilmot, N.H., is assistant. 

The music room in Cary House has been 
completely renovated. The infirmary 
rooms are also completed, with Miss F. 
Pearl Lord, R.N., in charge. 

Twenty-two members of the School at- 
tended the meeting of the Franklin, N.H., 
Y. P. R. U., October 14. Miss Virginia 
Frederick, national field secretary, was the 
speaker. Miss Frederick returned to the 
School, where she was a welcome visitor 
for a day or two. 

Headmaster Wetherell attended 
State Teachers’ Convention in 
N.H., October 19 and 20. 


the 
Concord, 


Dr. Arbuckle at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle of the First 
Baptist Church in Newton Center, Mass., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, November 6 to 9. He is a 
lecturer at the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and a trustee of that institution. 
On Monday, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. 
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Smith and Liberal Policies 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN R®GISTER :— 


Should a believer in temperance vote 
for Smith? As a lifelong believer in 
temperance I favored the passage of the 
Highteenth Amendment. The long strug- 
gle of civilization against intoxication had 
brought no other remedy. The inevitable 
evils that accompany drunkenness, at 
home or in public, fully warranted such 
a severe law against one’s private liberty 
to become a drunken menace to society. 

The Amendment required an enforce- 
ment act of Congress. Clearly, there was 
needed a careful and accurate definition 
of an “intoxicating” beverage. Only a 
scientific commission could make a defini- 
tion which could have the respect of the 
citizens who, willing or unwilling, were 
expected to obey the law. But Congress 
adopted the clever trick of turning upon 
the liquor men their own definition, 
adopted by them for excise law purposes. 
The liquor men, to save themselves from 
the competition of “soft drinks,’ had se- 
cured the requirement of a license fee 
from all sellers of drinks having one-half 
of one per cent. of alcohol. Prohibition- 
ists took this as a definition of “intoxicat- 
ing” in the Volstead Act, although it had 
no scientific foundation and hence could 
not be defended by careful thinkers. 

Moreover, the Republicans in control 
saw the great possibilities for patronage 
in the new law, and refused to require 
character and efficiency tests for Prohibi- 
tion employees. From the Secretary of 
the Treasury down were men, nominally 
supposed to enforce Prohibition, who were 
interested only in getting party or per- 
sonal advantage from the law. These are 
two great reasons for the failure in Pro- 
hibition enforcement: an unscientific law, 
and a political machine to enforce it. 

Mr. Hoover recognizes neither of these 
evils. He praises Coolidge’s partisan 
handling of the problem, and says he will 
continue Coolidge’s methods. Mr. Smith 
clearly recognizes these failures, and 
pledges himself to correct them, even 
though he believes the Amendment has 
other more fatal weaknesses. A temper- 
ance yoter has good reason to rebuke the 
Republican Party for seven years of cor- 
ruption and insincerity in handling Pro- 
hibition; and good reason also to expect 
that Smith’s utter honesty and frankness 
will bring him to see that enforcement of 
a reasonable law against drunkenness will 
make his personal objection to the Dight- 
eenth Amendment less valid. He can help 
toward improvement in the Volstead Act 
and its enforcement. He cannot in one 
term, or even two terms, of office modify 
the Amendment. 

Moreover, a genuine believer in tem- 
perance must also be an opponent of all 
corruption, and he should wish to vote 
in rebuke of the gross corruption of the 
Republican Party in high places during 
these recent years. The latest oil case 
shows that even Secretary Work does not 
come off with too bright a record. 

Again, one who believes that the Pro- 
hibition Amendment is justified in limit- 
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ing the liberty of some for the benefit of 
all must wish to oppose laws which give 
special privileges to the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. No words of Mr. 
Hoover or other partisan speakers can. 
change the essential nature of a general 
tariff bill. Everyone who investigates 
knows that such bills are passed in a wild 
scramble of special interests to get selfish 
advantage at the expense of the general 
consumer. <A tariff is an interference 
with the natural business law of supply 
and demand, and is passed for the specific 
purpose of enabling one set of people to 
raise their prices against all the other 
consumers. By its natural monopoly the 
oil companies can in summer raise their 
prices for gasoline one cent to five cents 
per gallon, and reap a harvest of millions 
of dollars for their wealthy owners. By 
a tariff act a steel trust or an aluminum 
trust is enabled to add five cents or fifty 
dollars to a manufactured article that the 
consumer needs, and so amass millions of 
profits. A tariff that does not have such 
an effect is worthless to any class, as the 
farmer ought by this time to know. 
Once more: One who believes in temper- 
ance legislation as wholly defensible be- 
cause it benefits all by restricting the per- 
sonal indulgencies of a part of the com- 
munity, should vote for Smith because he 
is fighting vigorously to protect all the 
country against the self-seeking plans 
of the great power companies in our Na- 
tion. A company that can make elec- 
tricity for eight mills and sell it for eight 
hundred mills sees untold millions of 
wealth if it can secure possession of that 
power before the public wakes up. Again, 
Hoover is on the side of privilege—Smith 
on the side of the.common welfare. 
Drunkenness has one rival as a cause of 
poverty and distress throughout the world 
—and that is war. Nations beyond our 
borders are struggling heroically to make 
war impossible—they agree to combine 
against an offender, they have set up an in- 
ternational court to settle disputes in an 
orderly and legal way. But Mr. Hoover, 
following Lodge and the vindictive Re- 
publican opponents of President Wilson, 
will have none of these. He praises 
Coolidge’s policy of sitting tight, and says 
he will follow it. Only by a marked re- 
buke to the Republican Party can this 
unfriendly attitude be broken. The elec- 
tion of Smith will give great hope to all 
friends of peace and international justice. 
A believer in temperance and the Hight- 
eenth Amendment can vote for Smith in 
great confidence that his election will en- 
courage liberal parties and policies all 
over the world. JosEPH ALLEN. 
College of the City of New York. 


“Reverend” 

To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

IT am heartily with you on your edi- 
torial on “The Title Reverend.” I have 
been wanting to get rid of it for years. 
And since my divinity has never been 
doctored, I am _ satisfied to accept the 
plain, everyday “Mister” until such time 
as the pastoral relation itself entitles’ one 
to the title “Doctor.” 


SPATTLE, WASH. 
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Some Dutch History 


To the Editor of Tue CurisriAN REGISTER >— 


The “Before We Vote” editorial in 
THE RecisteR for October 18 had my 
particular interest because it referred to 
the name Roosevelt. [Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.] Actually I have nothing to do with 
American politics, as I have not yet ob- 
tained the right to vote. The name Roose- 
velt did not strike me from a_ political 
point of view at all. It caught my atten- 
tion from a historical or rather Dutch 
point of view. The name Roosevelt is 
typically Dutch. It is a general name, 
especially in the northern part of Holland, 
whence I myself came. As all Hollanders, 
the Roosevelts were originally Calvinists, 
and the Calvinists used to put up a good 
fight. 

What I wish to recall is the tre- 
mendous war that was fought in the 
Netherlands for eighty years at a stretch. 
It was a war of unequaled cruelty and 
bloodshed. It was a religious war, in 
which the Dutch Protestants fought 
against the then mightiest armed Catholic 
power in Europe. In this war Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ancestors took part, and I wonder 
what they would say if they had heard on 
October 12 in Boston the statement from 
him: “If any man allows bigotry to inter- 
fere with his vote on November 6, then 
all I can say to him is: ‘May God have 
mercy. on your miserable soul!” I 
wonder whether the brave and courageous 
Dutch of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the ancestors of Mr. Roosevelt, 
gave their lives for a matter of bigotry, 
or whether it was to prevent domination 
over a people that wished to be free. If 
Mr. Roosevelt is a member of the Holland 
Society in New York, who cherish Dutch 
traditions, it would be well, it seems to 
me, to consider this. 


WILLIAM J. HUIZINGA. 
Norton, MAss. 


Obsolete 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Thank you: for your editorial of Sep- 
tember 27, 1928, about “parsons going 
through life plagued with a stilted and 
almost amusing form of address, namely, 
‘Reverend.’ ” : 

Another count against the title is the 
inconsistency in its use, even in the same 
article. Properly speaking, the word 
should never be abbreviated and should 
always be preceded by the word “the.” 


Incorrect: Rev. 
sermon. - 
Incorrect: Rey. John Jones preached the 

sermon. 
Correct: The Reverend Mr. 
preached the sermon. 
Correct: The Reverend John Jon 
preached the sermon. , 


The same is true of the use of the word 
“honorable.” 

Anyway, isn’t the idea behind the word 
“reverend” just a little obsolete in our | 
day? ; 


Jones preached the 


Jones 


FREDERIC FADNER. 


Lombard. College, 
GALEsBuRG, ILL. 
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called The Mimeographic. 


an 


PY. P. R. U. Issues News 


First number of an attractively printed 
organ appears this month 


Volume I, Number 1, of Y. P. R. U. News 
has been issued under date of October, 
1928. It is a four-page paper, containing 
news of young people’s activities, an- 
nouncements of future events, and sug- 
gestive material for the work of the 
ae Fabel eal 2 0 Di 

Valuable “Program Ideas,’ outlined at 
headquarters and sent in from the field, 
are included in this first issue. This num- 
ber is dedicated to the new president of 
the Y. P. R. U., Frank B. Frederick, and 
there is a message from the new field 
secretary, Miss Virginia Frederick. 

The field news is classified under re- 
gional headings of New England, Middle 
Atlantic, Middle West, and Far West. An 
“Tnitiation Ceremony” for new members 
of the organization is described. It origi- 
nated with the fellowship of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Last year the news of the Y. P. R. U. 
was published in a mimeograph sheet 
This year the 
society is to issue the News each month in 
attractive printed form. 


Not Because of His Faith 


Governor Alfred E. Smith should not be 
opposed as a candidate for President be- 
eause he is a Catholic, but because the 
Roman Catholic organization is political 
as well as religious, was the decision ar- 


rived at by an open forum at the First. 


Unitarian Church in Memphis, Tenn., 
October 7. 

“It is generally agreed that all Catholics 
will vote for Smith,” Rev. Henry F. 
Waring, minister of the church, said, as 
reported in a Memphis paper. “There- 
fore it is no more bigotry to vote against 
him for his religion than to vote for him 
on account of it. Unitarians, of all orders, 
believe in religious liberty. Unitarians 
have absolutely no creed. They would not 
vote against Smith on account of his 
religion.” 

It was conceded at the Forum that the 
church has a right to speak on politics. 


Mr. Sanford to Eastport 


Rey. Lewis W. Sanford has accepted a 
eall to the Unitarian Church in Hastport, 
Maine, and begins his work there to-day. 
Until recently he has been minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Marshfield Hills, 
Mass. 


Robert William Drawbridge 


Rey. Robert William Drawbridge, min- 
ister of the Community Chureh in Pep- 
perell, Mass., died October 6. He was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., October 24, 1868. 
Mr. Drawbridge fitted for college at 
Worcester Seminary and was graduated 
from Brown University in 1894. He pre- 
pared for the ministry at Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1896 and was ordained as 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Union, N.H., in 1897. From Union Mr. 
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Drawbridge went to the Congregational 
Church in Medway, Mass., in 1900, where 
he remained until 1906, when he was 
called to the Congregational Church in 
Pepperell. In 1913 he became pastor of 
the Payson Park Church in Belmont, Mass. 
Two years beginning in 1918 were devoted 
to service in France with the Y. M. C. A., 
and in December of 1919 he returned to 
Pepperell to have charge of the Com- 
munity Church, which had just been 
formed by the federation of churches. 

Mr. Drawbridge ministered to a people 
who were members of several denomina- 
tions in a way which won him the love 
and esteem of all, and he gave generously 
of his time and strength to those causes 
which were for the betterment of the com- 
munity. He had unusual musical ability, 
which was a great asset, both in the 
church and the community, as was bis 
special interest in young people. Burial 
was from his church October 8. 

Mr. Drawbridge leaves a widow, who 
was Miss Charlotte Davis of Farmington, 
N.H., to whom he was married in 1897, 


Tampa Alliance Aids 
Hurricane Sufferers 


For the relief of hurricane sufferers in 
Florida, the recently organized Women’s 
Alliance branch in Tampa, Fla., sent 
nearly a thousand articles of wearing ap- 
parel, quantities of old linen and muslin, 
maternity supplies, and $53.75 in cash: It 
also has additional clothing and money on 
hand to be given out when needed. 

This branch was organized May 17 with 
nine charter members. The membership 
is now twenty-one. It holds two meetings 
each month, one in the afternoon, and an- 
other in the evening, for the convenience 
of business and professional women. A 
department of religious education and a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League are soon 
to be organized in the Tampa church, of 
which Rey. Thomas Turrell is the minister. 
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Illness of Rev. H. T. Secrist 


Rey. Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, Mass., 
is ill at his home, and his condition is 
causing his friends and physicians con- 
siderable anxiety. Mr. Secrist, who has 
been settled in Melrose for about eight 
years, occupied his pulpit, September 9, 
and was stricken by illness during the 
evening of that day. 


Mr. Ufford to Lincoln, Mass. 


Rey. Celian Ufford has accepted a call 
from the Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Lincoln, Mass. He entered upon his 
pastoral duties Sunday, October 21. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


If married couple, or lady or gentleman is 
interested in securing an attractive home in 
private family, in detached house, located in 
one of the best sections of the Newtons, eight 
minutes from station, twenty minutes by auto- 
mobile from Cambridge, it would be worth 
while to telephone CENTRE NrwrTon, O0807-R, 
or address letter to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
C-145. 


EAG fal ! Ui a 
Tower Chimes. Null 
=> Played direct from Organ7 AN 


Console. 
frat makes ie. Cotrch 


mall Al i 


The memoria} 
<—— a landmark. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 

167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


STANDARD SETS $.4375 AND UP 


Tif. 


Institute of Hygiene. 


No. If—from address of Commander Kenworthy 
cabled to Zhe New York Sun, February 17, 1926. 


No. I1I—from London medical journal called The Practitioner. 


IT WAS BOOZE THAT DEMORALIZED THEM 


DEMORALIZED YOUTH 


The cry is heard that Prohibition is demoralizing American youth. 
are deluged with such bitter comment as follows: 

I. “Girls not out of school are to be seen drinking cocktails, champagne, 
and liquors, while at times whiskies and sodas are added to keep them going.” 

II. “Several Bishops deplored the increased drinking that is now going on 
among young women, particularly cocktail drinking.” 


We 


“But the most unwelcome sign of the times is the great increase in 
alcoholic abuse among university undergraduates.” 


BUT 
it all happened in England 


Quotation I is from eopyrighted wireless from London to The New York 
Hvening Post, February 20, 1926—remarks of Dr. J. S. Risien Russell before 


in House of Commons, 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Every day we adda 
FIBRE 
to the thread of 


HABIT. 
At last it is a 
CABLE 


Harrisburg Unitarians — 
Form Church School 


A ehureh school was organized by the 
congregation of the New Unitarian move- 
ment at Harrisburg, Pa., October 14. Rey. 
Edwin Fairley of New York City, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, was present at the or- 
ganization meeting and gave valuable 
assistance. The school begins work with 
a full administrative and teaching staff. 
It is expected that a Women’s Alliance 
branch will also be formed, with fifteen 
to twenty members. 

Services are being held Sunday evenings 
in the American Legion Assembly Hall. 
At the request of the congregation, Rey. 
Ww. A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., is in 
charge. After holding the morning service 
in Wilmington he goes to Harrisburg in 
the afternoon. The attendance this 
autumn has averaged about sixty people, 
and interest in the movement is growing. 
The congregation had a _ social supper 
hour together before the evening service 
October 7. 


Lecture by Halidé Edib 


Miss Alice P. Tapley, 8 Gloucester Street, 
Boston, Mass., prominent Unitarian lay- 
woman of the First Church in Boston, is 
sponsoring a lecture to be given by Halidé 
Edib, Turkey’s foremost woman and its 
first minister of education, on “Old Turks 
and Young Turks,” at the Copley Plaza 
ballroom in Boston, November 1, at 8.15 
o’clock. The lecture is for the benefit of 
the Habit Clinic of Boston. 


“Our Goal is More Ambitious” 


Apropos of the denominational endeavor 
to double the membership of Unitarian 
churehes in twenty years, The Los Angeles 
Unitarian says: “Our local goad, however, 
is more ambitious than this. We propose to 
double our membership in five years.” De- 
tails of the plan are to be announced 
shortly. The attendance at the opening 
Sunday morning service, September 9, was 
six hundred persons. 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn.—Prof. A. Eustace 
Haydon of the University of Chicago is to 
deliver a course of four lectures on “The 
Non-Christian Religions and the New 
Age,” under auspices of the Unity Church 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. The 
lectures are scheduled for Saturday 
nights, and will begin November 3, 
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THE WAYSIDE PuLPIT||D I] R E C TOR Y. 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE : 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has issued a folder of valuable sug- 
gestions for conducting chapter pro- 
grams on the great religious, moral 
and social issues of the day. Six 
methods of conducting successful 
chapter meetings are described and 
forty-two possible subjects for dis- 
cussion are listed. If you are inter- 
ested, send for a copy to League 
headquarters at 


SrxTEEn Bracon Srrepr, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 


and directors of religious education, with . 


instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY : 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. ReEEsE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD CoLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILD 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympath d tion among 
liberal Chilstions. isn’ See re 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Wattnr S. SwisHer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors. of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


LOWELL THOMAS LECTURE 
(Benefit Norfolk House Centre) 

“Into Forbidden Afghanistan’’ 
Illustrated with Motion Pictures 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8 
Symphony Hall, 8.30 P.M. 


Tickets, $1, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $4.00, for sale at 
Symphony Hall, Herrick’s, Filene’s, Jordan Marsh Co, 


RY \\scc 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


for another three weeks. 
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Death of Dr. Henry H. Filoon; _ 
His Part in Brockton Church 


Dr. Henry H. Filoon, untiring and de- 
voted lay worker in Unity Church of 
Brockton, Mass., since its organization in 
1881 till the time of his removal to New- 
tonville, Mass., about ten years ago, died 
October 6, 1928, in his eighty-seventh year. 
He was a life member of the American 


Unitarian Association, the first man to be 


chosen by the Brockton church to such a 
membership. He had been a member of 
the Standing Committee and clerk of the 
Board for many years. He had served 
as superintendent of the church school, 
having taught in the school since the or- 
ganization of the church. For several 
years he was president of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference. 

Dr. Filoon had lived in Brockton for 
seventy-three years, had been engaged in 
the practice of dentistry for nearly a half- 
century, and had served his city in many 
civic capacities. 

Originally a Methodist, Dr. Filoon be- 
came interested in the principles of Uni- 
tarianism while studying dentistry under 
Dr. C.-G. Davis of New Bedford, Mass., 
a Unitarian layman. Returning to practice 
in Brockton, then the town of North 
Bridgewater, he joined a new group of 
Unitarians there, personally leased for a 
month Satucket Hall, and furnished organ, 
choir, and seats for the first Unitarian 
services in that town. When he left 
Brockton, the church paid him tribute 
for his long years of service presenting 
him with a purse of gold. 

Of his two surviving daughters, Miss 
Annie Filoon is an experienced parish 
worker, serving now as minister’s as- 
sistant in the First Unitarian Church of 
West Newton, Mass. 


In the Circulating Library 


The Circulating Library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., has acquired half 
a dozen new books since the first of Sep- 
tember. Anyone who is interested has the 
privilege of borrowing three. books at a 
time from the library, keeping them three 
weeks, with the opportunity to renew them 
The library pays 
postage one way. 


The new books include the following: 


Corton, E. H.: “Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to 
Parents and Young People.” 1928. Valu- 
able collection of fifteen papers which will 
help to establish right relations in the home. 

Doan, F. C.: “The Eternal Spirit in the Daily 
Round.” 1928. A book of meditations of a 
modern mind which has known doubt and 
suffering and risen above them. 
troduction is by Dr. Crothers. 

Gow, Henry: “The Unitarians.” (‘‘The Faiths: 

- Varieties of Christian Expression.” 
by IL. P. Jacks.) A presentation of Uni- 
tarianism from one in the forefront of de- 
nominational life and thought in England. 

“Hymns of Worship.” The Lindsay Press, 
London, 1927. Collection of Unitarian 
hymns. 

paens, /L, RP.’ 
1928. Essays for 
and enlightening. 

Saunperson, H. H.: “Charles W. Eliot, Puri- 
tan Liberal.” 1928. An interpretation of 
Dr. Eliot’s religion, which hitherto has been 

little discussed and appreciated. 


“Constructive Citizenship.” 
general reading, lucid 
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MEADVILLE NEEDS $177,000 


Of the $400,000 needed for the Theological School’s New 
Building and endowment, $223,880 has been received. | 


More than $70,000 was donated in the past month. 


An appeal for the balance, $177,000, is now being made in 
the Unitarian churches of the country. 


Contributions should be 


mailed to Isaac Sprague, 


Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or to 


your minister. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND COMMITTEE 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - 


Massachusetts 


‘“‘The Future of 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


and Its Relation to 


WORLD PEACE” 


Maj. Gen. JOHN F. O’RYAN 
President Colonial Air Transport Co, 


OPENING MEETING, OLD SOUTH FORUM 
Old South Meeting House, (Milk and Washington Sts.) 
BOSTON 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at 3.15 P.M. 


Questions Concert Free 
Doors open at 2.45 p.m. 


SQUUUAUOUUALEASAOUASETEGAALAAAEAEUNAN ENACT EEA 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 

terest. Published weekly except during 
3 July and August. Hach issue carries in 
H full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- + 

ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


SAUUUTVAATUSEOSEUAEOEEOMTGEUEOUENEENOUODSEATOSUOOEEOEUOT OOOO OO SEOTED 


AAARSAEOVUUSELOGEOSTAUUSELORSNEOUEUOSOSUSSAUOENOSUADOMESOUOANCOOOOECNOENOELETIALNNES 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 
laa) 


Fae 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes-to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
— a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituraM B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SpracuB, Treasurer 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston + 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Earn A Trip To Holy Land 


57 Day All Expense Cruise, $495; or Burope 
387 Days, $295. Organizers wanted to earn 
trip. CHURCH TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston 
Street, BOSTON. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Have you a pin?’ “Common, rolling, 
belaying, ten, safety, bar, stick, cotter, 
hair, hat, wrist, beauty, scarf, tie, or 
fraternity ?”—Washington Cougar’s Paw. 


Sadie: “I’m going out to buy a book.” 
Gertie: “A book! What on earth are you 
going to do with a book?’ “Oh, my 
husband bought me the most wonderful 
reading lamp yesterday.”’—Life. 


Liza, the Negro cook, answered the tele- 
phone one morning, and a cheerful voice 
inquired, “What number is this?’ Liza 
was in no mood for trifling, and said, 
with some asperity, “You-all ought to 
know. You done called it.”—Life. 


Some persons were talking with Jerrold 
about a gentleman as celebrated for the 
intensity as for the shortness of his friend- 
ships. “Yes,” said Jerrold, “his friend- 
ships are so warm that he no sooner takes 
them up than he puts them down again.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Sportsman: ‘“Here’s three evenings in 
succession we’ve come to this park and 
haven’t been able to get a court. I’ve a 
good mind to write to the papers about 
it!” Fair Companion: “Well, you know 
best about that, Fred, but don’t go and 
upset your amateur status!” 

—London Opinion. 


Oh, he was in earnest, this lay preacher. 


He was sincerity itself, and he had 
tramped for miles. The dust was on his 
boots. He made us feel urgency. He 


made us feel part worm, part rabbit. And 
yet, somehow he did not win us. He 
seemed so like a bull glaring through 
a hedge. We did not seem to want to go 
into his field—Christian World. 


Why is it that a man can find a book 
of postage stamps, a season ticket, a 
postal order, half a dozen unanswered 
letters, a newspaper cutting, one or two 
snapshots, some assorted business cards, 
a blank check, an I. O. U., a postcard, and 
at least three unpaid bills when he is 
vainly trying to produce his driver’s 
license ?—London Opinion. 


A self-conscious young clergyman was 
supplying the pulpit of a country church. 
After the service he asked one of the 
deacons—a _ grizzled, plain-spoken man— 
what he thought of the morning effort. 
“Wal,” said the old man, slowly, “I’ll tell 
ye in a kind of parable. I remember Tunk 
Weatherbee’s fust deer hunt, when he was 
green. He follered the deer’s tracks all 
right, but he follered ’em all day in the 
wrong direction.” 


A Methodist bishop in the Northwest 
tells of a conversation he once had with a 
Wyoming man touching certain difficul- 
ties of the latter’s religious’ tenets. 
“Bishop,” said the naive Westerner, “I do 
not refuse to believe the story of the Ark. 
I can accept the Ark’s great size, its odd 
shape, and vast number of animals it con- 
tained; but when I am asked to believe 
that the children of Israel carried this 
unwieldy thing for forty years in the 
wilderness, I must confess that my faith 
breaks down.’ 


Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributio: 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 

Robert S. Loring .. . . . . Secretary 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. __ 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


(Pad following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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WILLS GIFTS 


You Please Remember ||s 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street 


. 


Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - “ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


. BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\. For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 
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Church Kendutcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. ' 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11, followed by Communion. Dr. 
Eliot will preach. Visitors, neighbors, and 
friends are cordially invited. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv+— 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WHEST SIDE, 550 Cathed 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broa 
way). A, Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., ministe 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are co 
dially invited to make themselves known to th 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF TH 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Pla 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo’ 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, fi 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howlan 
rite D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles .B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. * 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12. 

Holy Communion. Week-day Services, 
12.15 p.m.: Monday, Organ Recital. 
to Friday, inclusive, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
D.D., First’ Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 
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